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Delegates attending the Conference. 


Aberavon and Cwmavon—Harry Davies 
Aberdare—Ben Brace 
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Birmingham— 

Acocks Green, All Saints, South 
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Heath, King’s Norton, Selly Oak, 
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Frank Spires 
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Rotton Park—E. Bevan 
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Blackburn, Darwen, Great Harwood, 
Oswaldtwistle, and Rishton— 
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„ Joseph Burgess 

,, Councillor C. A. Glyde 

>t F. W. Jowett, M.P. 
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„ Mrs. G. W. Smith 

„ Coun. A. T. Sutton, J.P. 
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„ Mrs. A. Townley 

„ H. J. Warlow 

Briton Ferry—A. D. Hewlett 
Brynamman and Glais—R. J. Hughes 
Brynmawr—Miss Pallister 
Burton-on-Trent—W. H. Brown 

„ J. Austin Smith 

Buxton—J. T. Walton Newbold, M.A. 
Caerphilly—Councillor W. J. Jenkins 
Cambridge—J. J. Overton 
Camlachie, Aberdeen, and Perth— 
Mrs. E. Abernethy 
©ardiff—J. E. Edmunds 
„ J. D. Morgan 
„ Mrs. J. D. Morgan 


Carlton & Netherfield—J. E. Walton 
Carnoustie—Mrs. John Carnegie 
Chorley—Councillor E. Sandham 
City of London—Clifford Allen 
„ C. H. Norman 

Clapham—W. Atkins 
Colchester—Councillor T. Smith 
Coventry—H. A. Hinksman 
„ R. C. Wallhead 

,, E. W. Weatherby 

Cowling—Philip Snowden, M.P. 

Crewe—Alex. Platt 
Croydon—F. P. Harris 
Cudworth—William Peaker 
Cumnock—J. Keir Hardie, M.P. 
Darlington—F. Smithson 
Dawdon—R. Walker 
Derby—Councillor R. Farrow 
Dundee—John Carnegie 

,, Councillor P. J. Fletcher 
Dunfermline—William Stewart 
Ealing—G. H. Pratt 
East Ham—W. J. Blackmur 
Eastleigh and Portsmouth— 

Alwyn V. Price 
Eccles, Irlam, and Urmston— 

J. H. Hudson, M.A. 

Edinburgh (Central)—James Kelly 
,, „ Mrs. Stott 

Ferryhill—Harry Stoddart, Junr. 
Finsbury—H. G. Coleman 
Fulham—J. Spencer 
Gainsborough—G. Weatherhog 
Gillingham—E. Risborough 
Glossop, Hollingworth, and Tint- 
wistle—A. Tunnecliffe 
Golborne, Gorton, Levenshulme, 
Openshaw, and Warrington— 

J. H. Standring 
Gorseinon—Wm. J. Roberts 
Hackney—Miss Miriam Price 
Halifax—H. Woodhead 
Hammersmith — J. F. Shone 
Hampstead and Willesden— 

W. J. Albery 

Hebden Bridge—Mrs. N. Wheelhouse 
Huddersfield—F. Armitage 
„ Ben Riley 

,, Percy N. Webster 

Hull (East) — D. A. Cooper 
Hyde—Frank Crabtree 
Ilford—Ewart G. Culpin 
Ipswich—W. Gardiner 
„ A. J. Watson 

,, Mrs. T. Wilkinson 

Keighley—W. Bland 
Kensal Rise—W. Davies Lloyd 
Kettering—H. W. Grimes, B.A. 
Kilmarnock—Robert Climie 
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Kirkintilloch—Coun. Thomas Johnston 
Leicester—Alderman G. Banton 
,, W. W. Borrett 

„ Councillor H. W. Hallam 

„ J. R. MacDonald, M.P. 

,, Councillor J. W. Murby 

Letchworth—S. W. Palmer 
Limehouse—G. Cressall 
Liverpool—John Mee 
,, Sam Reeves 
,, Wright Robinson 

Long Eaton—E. R. Newbery 
Longsight—Miss Ellen C. Wilkinson 
Macclesfield—Mrs. A. Dalgetty 
Manchester (Central)— 

Mrs. G. Mitchell 
Marple—A. Fenner Brockway 
Marylebone—James Mylles 
Merthyr—Bert Brobin 
„ R. M. Martin 

,, J. Keir Hardie, M.P. 

Miles Platting and Newton Heath— 

A. James 

Milngavie, Dennistoun, and Glasgow 
City—James A. Allan, M.A. 

Nelson, Barnoldswick, and Brierfield— 
D. Carradice 
Miss N. E. Shimbles 
New Cross—Mrs. Annot E. Robinson 
Newport—R. H. Ley 
,. W. J. Pope 

Northampton—H. Croft 

,, W. Sam well 

North Kensington— 

Councillor W. J. Jarrett 
Norwich—G. F. Johnson 
„ E. J. Manning 

„ W. Maxey 

„ Mrs. A. E. Reeves 

„ Coun. W. R. Smith, J.P. 

,, Coun. H. E. Witard, J.P. 

Nottingham—Robert Miller 
Oldham—Fred Parker 
Paddington—Mrs. A. E. Gossling 
Penarth—Tudor Davies 


Pendlebury—Councillor Peter Lindley 
Penygraig and Pentre—D. Morris 
Pontnewydd—Jacob Jones 
Pontypool—Coun. J. Winstone, J.P. 
Poplar—L. S. Dunstan 

,, Miss A. S. Lawrence, L.C.C. 
Preston and Lancaster—H. Ainsworth 
,, ,, J. A. Leach 

Rochdale—John Kenyon 
St. Pancras—A. E. Jarrett 
Salford (North)—H. Eastwood 
Salford (West)—E. E. Johnson 
Scunthorpe—Councillor D. Quibell 
4 ,, Councillor S. Smith 

Sheffield—A. J. Thatcher 
Skipton—T. Russell Williams 
South Govan—Councillor J. S. Taylor 
South Shields — J. W. Dowens 
Stalham—W. Abigail 
Stanley — Thomas Wood 
Stapleford & Sandiacre—E. J. Drury 
Stockport—George Benson 
,, H. Ponsonby 
Stockton—James Gilbraith 
,, J. Kelsall 

Streatham—Mrs. Mildred Mylles 
Surbiton—Herbert Hall 
Taibach—T. Mainwaring 
Tottenham—Fred Easton 
Usworth and Washington— 

J. M. Fettes 

Walkden—Councillor W. M. Rogerson 
Walthamstow—Mrs. H. Campbell 
Walworth—Herbert Morrison 
West Bromwich—H. Brockhouse 
West Ham (South)—G. Croot 

,, ,, Miss E. Kerrison 

Westminster—Miss I. R. Chavanne 
Wood Green—Francis Johnson 
Woolwich—Councillor J. Newman 
Worthing—Arthur E. Powell 
York—Rev. D. Stewart, M.A. 
Ystalyfera—J. W. Samuel 
Ystradgynlais—David Rankia 


184 delegates representing 171 branches. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
. ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL : 

For the Year ended February 28th, 1915. 

Presented to the Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party, held at Norwich on April 5th and 6th, 1915. 


Fellow Members, 

After the very successful Coming-of-Age Conference of the 
Party, held at Bradford, last Easter, branches all over 
the country entered upon a vigorous season of propaganda 
which promised to result in a large accession to our strength 
and extension of our ideals. 

The outbreak of the war in Europe had a serious effect 
on the regular propaganda activity of the Party, and has 
not been without effect in other directions. 

We place on record with great satisfaction the firm ad¬ 
herence of our members to the principles and policy of the 
Party throughout this trying time. 

Efforts for Peace. 

On July 29, 1914, arising out of the disturbed situation in 
Europe, a special meeting of the International Socialist 
Bureau was held at Brussels, and the British Section of 
the Bureau met in London on July 30 to receive reports from 
its delegates. 

The British Section issued an appeal, signed by J. Keir 
Hardie, M.P., and Arthur Henderson, M.P., calling upon 
the workers to strain every nerve to prevent their Govern¬ 
ments committing them to war, and it also organised a huge 
demonstration in Trafalgar Square, London, on Sunday, 
August 2nd, at which a resolution urging that the Govern¬ 
ment of this country should rigidly decline to engage in war 
was unanimously agreed to. 

On the same day, in response to telegrams which had been 
sent from the Head Office of the Party to the secretaries of 
branches in all the large centres, demonstrations in favour 
of peace and declaring for neutrality were held. These 
efforts, together with similar efforts on the part of oth r 
organisations, were unavailing. On Saturday, August 1, 
Germany declared war on Russia, and on August 5 Great 
Britain declared war against Germany, and the struggle has 
since extended until more than half the world is involved. 
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Labour Party Resolutions* 

The Executive of the Labour Party, at its meeting on 
August 6, agreed to the following: 

I. 

“ That the conflict between the nations in Europe, in 
which this country is involved, is owing to Foreign 
Ministers, pursuing diplomatic policies for the purpose of 
maintaining a balance of power; that our own national 
policy of understandings with France and Bussia only was 
bound to increase the power of Bussia both in Europe and 
Asia, and to endanger good relations with Germany. 

That Sir Edward Grey, as proved by the facts which 
he gave in the House of Commons, committed, without 
the knowledge of our people, the honour of the country 
in supporting France in the event of any war in which she 
was seriously involved, and gave definite assurance of 
support before the House of Commons had any chance of 
considering the matter. 

That the Labour movement reiterates the fact that it 
has opposed the policy which has produced the war, and 
that its duty is now to secure peace at the earliest possible 
moment on such conditions as will provide the best 
opportunities for the re-establishment of amicable feelings 
between the workers of Europe.” 

II. 

“ That without in any way receding from the position 
that the Labour movement has taken in opposition to our 
engaging in a European War, the Executive of the Labour 
Party advises that, whilst watching for the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity of taking effective action in the interests of peace 
and the re-establishment of good feeling between the 
workers of the European nations, all Labour and Socialist 
organisations should concentrate their energies meantime 
upon the task of carrying out the resolutions passed at the 
Conference of Labour organisations held at the House of 
Commons on August 5, detailing measures to be taken to 
mitigate the destitution which will inevitably overtake our 
working people whilst the state of war lasts.” 

The I.L.P. accepted the terms and meaning of these reso¬ 
lutions, and has acted loyally in accordance with them. 

The majority of the members of the Labour Group, how¬ 
ever, decided on August 6 to adopt a policy which con¬ 
flicted with the object and substance of the resolutions 
quoted above, whereupon J. Bamsay MacDonald, M.P., re¬ 
signed tbe chairmanship of the Parliamentary Party, which 
he had held since 1911. Your Council passed a resolution 
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expressing regret that this had happened, and conveyed to 
Mr. MacDonald its appreciation of the stand he had made in 
Parliament. 

The Party Manifesto. 

“To us who are Socialists .... the workers are com¬ 
rades and brothers; in this hour of carnage and eclipse we 
have friendship and compassion to all victims of militarism . 99 
This extract from the Manifesto issued by .the N.A.C. has 
been the keynote of the policy of the Party maintained 
unflinchingly during the past eight months. 

The Manifesto, which is reprinted in' the appendix to 
this report, began by pointing out that the I.L.P. had, for 
many years, expressed the opinion that the diplomatic 
policies pursued would inevitably lead to war or bankruptcy. 
Secret diplomacy was largely responsible for the outbreak, 
and the war had come because those responsible had aimed 
at dividing the Continent into armed camps instead of 
striving to unite Europe in a federation of States. Mention 
was made of the sorrow and suffering that would result, and 
the Manifesto went on to declare that the nation must 
watch for the first opportunity for effective intervention, 
that territorial aggression and national abasement must be 
resisted, that throughout Europe the workers must press 
for frank and honest diplomatic policies for the suppression 
of militarism and the establishment of the United States of 
Europe. It concluded by declaring that the cause of . the 
workers would ultimately triumph, and our faith that the 
cause of International Socialism was invincible. 

The Manifesto reflected to a remarkable degree the 
individual and collective mind of the members, and received 
the whole-hearted support of the Party. It was welcomed 
by a large circle, and over a million copies of it were distri¬ 
buted within a very short time. 

N.A.C. Action. 

Concurrent with the issue of the Manifesto the N.A.C. 
authorised at its meeting on August 11 a letter to branches 
urging the maintenance of organisation in as full and com¬ 
plete a state as possible, so that they should be in a position 
to cope efficiently with the problems forced upon the workers 
by the war. The circular drew attention to the formation 
of the Citizen Belief Committees, and urged that steps should 
be taken to secure representation thereon. It endorsed the 
proposals formulated by the War Emergency Workers' 
National Committee, and drew special attention to the need 
for making adequate provision for the relief of women and 
children. The Council also urged that the Citizen Com- 
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mittees should discourage distraint for rent and ejectment 
orders, and should demand from friendly and insurance 
societies a suspension of the rules regarding the lapsing of 
policies through arrears of subscriptions. These suggestions 
were carried into law on August 31 in the Courts (Emer¬ 
gency Powers) Act. 

The Council also decided to arrange for the holding of 
conferences of members and the visitation of branches in 
order to discuss the position of the Party with regardTo the 
war, and the best means of undertaking the necessary work 
of converting public opinion and stimulating interest in the 
application of Socialist principles to the problems facing the 
country. J. Bruce Glasier and B. C. Wallhead were 
appointed to undertake this mission, and they have 
attended about 100 gatherings organised either direct from 
Head Office or through the Divisional Councils. The N.A.C. 
also arranged for Councillor Egerton P. Wake and T. Bussell 
Williams to undertake a number of meetings. Every 
member of the Council has also taken part in this special 
work, together with J. Eamsay MacDonald, M.P., and T. 
Bichardson, M.P., to whom our thanks are due. 

In addition to the Manifesto, three special leaflets, “ Why 
We Are at War,” “ Are We Liberating Europe? ”, and “ On 
Earth Peace: A Christmas Message,” have been issued. 
The need for propaganda literature dealing with the causes 
that led up to the war, and the problems that will result 
from the war, led the Council to undertake the responsibility 
for publishing a series of penny pamphlets under the title 
of “ Labour and War ” pamphlets. Of this series the 
following have been issued: 

“ How the War Came ” 

“Belgium and the Scrap of Paper 
“Persia, Finland, and our Russian Alliance.” 

Other pamphlets, dealing with Armaments, Secret 
Diplomacy, Economics, Politics, etc., are in active pre 
paration. 

The Recruiting Campaign. 

At the end of August an invitation of the Prime Minister 
to take part in a recruiting campaign jointly with the repre¬ 
sentatives of other political parties was accepted by the 
Labour Party in Parliament and the Executive of the Labour 
Party, the latter deciding that the machinery of the Party, 
national and local, should be available for this purpose. 
The I.L.P. representatives on the Labour Party Executive 
opposed this decision, and a specially summoned meeting 
of the N.A.C., held on September 1, 1914, recommended 
branches to take no part in the proposed campaign. 
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The Council felt that it was no part of the function of a 
Socialist organisation to undertake the work of recruiting, 
and urged that if advice had to be given to the workers 
such advice should come from our own platforms, and 
thus preserve the character and traditions of our movement. 
It refused to take a stand by militarists and enemies of 
Labour, with whose outlook and aim the Party is in sharpest 
conflict. 

The Council at the same time protested against the efforts 
to force men to join the Army by dismissing them from their 
employment, or withholding assistance in case of need, and 
urged the necessity for consideration of those permanently 
disabled in warfare, and the dependents of the killed. This 
claim for the sufferers was followed later by the successful 
agitation for a more liberal scale of allowances to soldiers 
and sailors and their dependents. 

The recommendation of the N.A.C. was endorsed and 
acted upon by an overwhelming majority of branches, and 
we were notified also of a number of Trades Councils and 
other organisations which upheld this view. 

Certain members of the I.L.P. have taken part in the 
recruiting campaign, and we have received resolutions of 
protest from some branches. While recognising that such 
matters as enlistment and the urging of recruiting are matters 
for the individual conscience, we felt it desirable to draw 
attention to our recommendation that no part in the recruit¬ 
ing campaign should be taken by branches of the Party. 

The International. 

Under happier circumstances last year would have seen 
the celebration of the jubilee of the foundation of the Inter¬ 
national Working Men’s Association, and arrangements 
were in progress for its commemoration in a fitting manner 
at the International Socialist Congress, which was fixed to 
be held from August 23 to 30, 1914, at Vienna. 

The International Bureau had the arrangements well in 
hand when the war cloud appeared. A special meeting of 
the Bureau was summoned for July 29, 1914, and attended 
by J. Keir Hardie, M.P., J. Bruce Glasier, and Dan Irving 
as representing the movement in this country. The Bureau 
resolved to cancel the arrangements for the Vienna Congress, 
and to summon a special congress for August 9, 1914, at 
Paris, when the subject of “ The War and the Working 
Class ” should have precedence over all other subjects on 
the agenda. 

We place on record here the following resolution, which 
was agreed to at the meeting of the Bureau: 

“ In assembly of July 29, the International Socialist 
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Bureau has heard declarations from representatives of all 
nations threatened by a world war, describing the political 
situation in their respective countries. With unanimous 
vote, the Bureau considers it an obligation for the workers 
of all concerned nations not only to continue, but even to 
strengthen, their demonstrations against war, in favour 
of peace and of settlement of the Austro-Servian conflict 
by arbitration. 

The German and French workers will bring to bear on 
their Governments the most vigorous ■ pressure in order 
that Germany may secure in Austria a moderating action, 
and that France obtains from Russia that she will not 
engage in the conflict. On the other side, the workers of 
Great Britain and Italy shall sustain these efforts with all 
the power at their command.” 

The precipitation of the war prevented the holding of the 
Paris Congress, and the Bureau has not met since. 

We regretted deeply the apparent breakdown of the Inter¬ 
national Secretariat consequent upon the war. For that 
reason we welcomed, and gave our support to, the proposals 
of the Dutch Social Democratic Labour Party with regard 
to the desirability of transferring the office of the Bureau to 
Holland. We are now able to report that the International 
Secretary, Camille Huysmans (who was an honoured guest 
at our Conference at Bradford last year), has now offices at 
The Hague, and is in communication with this country and 
others. 

The Socialist Party of America on September 24, 1914, 
consulted the Socialist Parties throughout the world with 
regard to their opinion concerning a Special Peace Session 
of the International Congress. It further undertook, pro¬ 
viding opinion favoured such a congress and it was held in 
America, to guarantee the expenses of delegates from every 
participating country. We did not think it would be 
possible to secure a representative attendance at a Congress 
to be held in America, and, while thanking our American 
comrades for their action and generous offer, suggested that 
one of the neutral European countries would be better as the 
place of meeting, and that it would possibly be more desirable 
that the International Bureau should meet. 

On January 17 and 18, 1915, a conference of representa¬ 
tives of Socialist organisations in the four northern neutral 
countries, Holland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark was 
held at Copenhagen. The British section of the International 
Socialist Bureau met representatives from Belgium, France, 
and Russia on February 14, 1915. The resolutions of both 
conferences are printed in the appendix to this Report. The 
International Socialist Bureau has also been trying to ar¬ 
range that representatives from every country should go to 
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the Hague and lay before the Bureau documents and infor¬ 
mation dealing with the various matters connected with the 
war and probably touching on future policy. If this step 
were taken it would, in all likelihood, be the prelude to a full 
meeting of all sections of the International. Our view is that 
apart from differences created by recent events and the ex¬ 
isting military situation, practically no divergence of opinion 
will be found among the Socialists as to the methods for 
obtaining permanent peace, and furthering a higher civilisa¬ 
tion throughout Europe. The International Socialist move¬ 
ment is an essential factor in the future of Europe and of 
the world. 

War Emergency: Workers' National Committee. 

On August 5 the N.A.C. was represented at the Conference 
held at the House of Commons which brought into being 
this Committee, which has accomplished so much valuable 
work. Owing to a misunderstanding, no nominee of the 
I.L.P. was put forward for the Executive, but, in view of 
the great amount of work being done by branches throughout 
the country, the N.A.C. at its meeting on January 9, 1915, 
decided to ask that F. W. Jowett, M.P., and Harry Dubery 
should be co-opted in order that the I.L.P. should have 
direct representation. This request was readily acceded to. 

The Committee, which is the first of the kind in the 
history of the country, comprises representatives of the 
Labour Party, the Trades Congress Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee, the General Federation of Trade Unions, the I.L.P., 
the Women’s Labour League, the Women’s Trade Union 
League, the Co-operative Union, the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, the Fabian Society, the British Socialist Party, the 
London Trades Council, and some of the larger Trade Unions. 
It is impossible in a paragraph to summarise its manifold 
activities. From its inception it has taken a strong stand on 
behalf of the workers. 

In a Programme for Labour, published by the Committee, 
it urged that all schemes of war relief be merged and taken 
over by the Government, that there should be a general or 
uniform scale of relief, and that the funds necessary should 
be raised from the National Revenue. It has claimed that 
full provision should be made for the needs of soldiers and 
sailors on active service, that allowances of £1 per week 
should be made to the wives of private soldiers, a more liberal 
pensions scheme for wives and dependents of those who lose 
their lives while on active service, and adequate provision 
for disabled men and their dependents. The Committee also 
urges the provision of productive work for the unemployed, 
subsidy of Trade Unions, organisation of agriculture, national 
care of motherhood, inauguration of a comprehensive policy 
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of municipal housing, the encouragement and development 
of home-grown food supplies, and the continuance of national 
control over the railways, docks, and similar enterprises. 

Circulars and memoranda have been issued by the Com¬ 
mittee dealing with the Education (Provision of Meals) Act. 
Housing (No. 2) Act, Effect of Emergency Legislation on 
Legal Eights of Trade Unions, Military Pensions and 
Separation Allowances, Unmarried Wives’ Separation Allow¬ 
ances, British Industries and Eesettlement of Belgium, and 
the increased prices of wheat and coal. 

Two very successful series of conferences, under the 
auspices of the Committee, have been held; the first in 
conjunction with the demand for a pound a week allowance 
for the wives of soldiers and a more generous scale of 
allowances for dependents; the second against the rise in 
the cost of living, as part of a campaign to force the Govern¬ 
ment to take action in order to reduce prices. In addition 
the Committee has accomplished a mass of detail work, re¬ 
ported in the Press from time to time, but special mention 
might be made of the fact that its activities helped to arrest 
the scamping and sweating on Government contracts, and 
the attempts to revive child-slavery in agriculture. 

Altogether the work of the Committee (with which the 
branches have been fully and actively identified), has heen 
a striking demonstration of the power of organised Labour. 

I.L.P* and Relief Work* 

All the branches, so far as our reports show, have taken 
a very active part in regard to all kinds of relief work. The 
points outlined in our circulars of August 11 and October 
22 were of value to Party representatives who, in many in¬ 
stances, have taken steps to secure the carrying into effect 
of our suggestions, and the recommendations of the Workers’ 
National Committee. A large number of members have been 
elected or co-opted to the Citizen Belief Committees, and 
there they have put forward schemes of work with a view to 
arresting distress, and preventing, as far as possible, further 
distress and unemployment in the future. 

The campaign for more generous allowances for dependents 
of soldiers and sailors, and adequate provision for those 
disabled in war, received the hearty support of branches, 
and service for the benefit of the Belgian refugees as well as 
for innocent “ enemy aliens ” has been freely given by the 
branches and members throughout the country. 

The Women's Movement* 

The efficient manner in which women have grasped the 
opportunities for service and the exercise of good citizenship 
in this time of stress is a tribute to the propaganda of the 
I.L.P. and the women’s organisations which have done so 
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much to arouse the interest of women in their rights and 
duties as citizens. 

Women’s enfranchisement, like many other urgent claims, 
has been put aside for the time being. We can only hope 
that when peace has been brought about the right of women 
to enfranchisement will be granted as one of the necessary 
domestic reforms for which no further justification for delay 
can be found. 

When war threatened, the democratic women’s move¬ 
ments—Socialist, Labour, Trade Union, Co-operative, Local 
Government, and Suffrage—combined in a great anti-war 
demonstration. When war broke out, without fuss or delay, 
they readjusted the machinery of their organisations to the 
work of aiding civil distress; organising hospital units, and 
establishing maternity and child welfare centres throughout 
the country. 

When zealous and misguided persons started, to add to 
the depression of already depressed trades, voluntary 
shirt-making and sock-knitting, etc., representative Socialist 
and Labour women came forward with such vigour and good 
sense to show a better way, that they were formed eventually 
into a nucleus of a departmental sub-committee under the 
title of the Central Committee on Women’s Employment, and 
were entrusted with the administration of the Queen’s Work 
for Women Fund. This Committee, representing all classes 
and every political party, is called upon to advise the 
Government departments generally on matters affecting 
women’s employment and relief, and has published a 
valuable Interim Report. 

A sensible step forward in the interests of representative 
government has been made in the appointment of a woman— 
Mrs. Tennant—upon the Government Committee. 

Consequential upon the work done at the Centre, a very 
large number of Labour and Socialist women have interested 
themselves in the women’s workrooms in their own districts. 

To the credit of the women’s movement must be placed 
the first gathering of Socialists from both belligerent and 
neutral States. On March 26th, 27th, and 28th a Confer¬ 
ence of Socialist women met at Berne. Miss Margaret 
Bondfield and Mrs. Ada Salter were the accredited repre¬ 
sentatives from the I.L.P., and there were present also 
Miss Longman and Dr. Phillips from this country, and 
twenty-four representatives from France, Germany, Hol¬ 
land, Italy, Poland, and Russia. 

Food Prices and Labour Unrest. 

The commercialists took as their motto during the war 
“ Business as usual this has meant for a good many of 
them profits considerably above the usual. The shipowners, 
the food monopolists, the coal rings, many of the farmers, 
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the ammunition manufacturers, the Army and Navy con¬ 
tractors generally have in the aggregate amassed enormous 
fortunes; but millions of the workpeople, especially the 
worst paid, have been hard hit by rising prices which have 
greatly reduced their purchasing power. This has led to 
growing dissatisfaction and unrest, and this has been 
emphasised and deepened by the refusal of the Government 
to take steps to protect the homes of the people against 
extortionate prices. The whole question has been repeatedly 
debated in Parliament, and our branches have organised a 
large number of protest meetings. The agitation, in our 
view, should go on until there is adequate redress, and this 
will involve the acceptance of the principle of public control 
in regard to the necessities of life. 

Emergency Legislation. 

Not the least noticeable effect of the war is the way in 
which the Government has been forced to adopt collectivist 
principles as a basis for its action and legislative proposals. 
The despatch with which some of the Acts became law in 
the last session of Parliament, though not without effect upon 
their value, has disproved for all time the view that it is im¬ 
possible to effect great changes without months, and some¬ 
times years, of Party bickering. The adoption of Socialistic 
legislation, however, by a capitalist Government under 
exceptional circumstances and in order to safeguard private 
interests is, it must be remembered, a different matter to 
the adoption of measures based on a belief in the principles 
of Socialism. 

The banking and credit system of the country which 
seemed in danger of collapse was saved by State action, and 
the aniline dye industry is to be developed with the assist¬ 
ance of a Government guarantee. The House of Commons 
and the House of Lords have given, without any sign of 
dissent, power to the Government to “ take possession of any 
supplies of food-stuff ” unreasonably withheld from market. 
Without a murmur, the action of the Government in buying, 
with a view to preventing supplies being cornered and 
prices unreasonably forced up, sufficient sugar for a year’s 
supply for the nation was endorsed. The establishment of 
a Government Insurance Office for shipping and freights, and 
the taking over of the railroads and rolling stock, even though 
originally only for a week and now continued from week to 
week, and with extraordinary care for safeguarding the 
interests of the shareholders and directors, is another 
example which will not be without effect. 

The Admiralty or Army Council may now take possession 
‘ of any factory or workshop of whatever sort ” for the 
purpose of producing war material. Admitting the principle 
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of the right to take over factories and adapt them to produce 
war material, no objection can be urged to the right to take 
over other undertakings and produce the necessaries of life. 
If it is right and proper for the Government to forestall or 
prohibit profiteers, to take control of industries in times of 
emergency in order to provide for the needs of the army while 
on active service, it is no less the duty of the State to provide 
in normal times for the armv of industry. The improved 
standard of income, low as it is, set for the wives and depen¬ 
dents of private soldiers, must not be allowed to be reduced 
when the soldier returns to his place in the ranks of industry. 
The system established for the alleviation and prevention 
of distress must be extended and improved. 

It is for the I.L.P. to see that principles adopted, whether 
willingly or grudgingly, in war time shall be used for the 
oenefit of the community in times of peace. What is lasting 
and beneficial to the nation as a whole in the emergency 
legislation must be retained, and fche value of the lesson of 
the eagerness with which Party politicians rushed to adopt 
collectivist measures must not be neglected. 

Taxation. 

In accordance with instructions of last Conference, we 
appointed a committee consisting of T. D. Benson (convener! 
Councillor David Adams, Bailie James Alston, W. Leach, 
and Councillor George Shann, to consider and report what 
steps should be taken to ensure a more equitable distribution 
of the burden of Local Taxation, and what other source of 
income could be tapped for the purpose of meeting local 
expenditure. The Committee has met and planned out a 
scheme of work, but is not in a position to present a report 
to this Conference. 

We propose increasing the membership of the Committee, 
which we trust will be able to present a report of service 
to the Movement when the question of Taxation, both local 
and national, comes to be discussed in the near future. 

The enormous national debts now being incurred will lead 
to the consequent upsetting of many theories of taxation and 
prepare the way for drastic alterations in the various systems 
at present in force. Attempts will doubtless be made to 
place a heavier burden of taxation upon the working class, 
and steps must be taken to resist any alterations which 
would have this result. 

Financial Statement. 

In presenting the 22nd annual statement of accounts, your 
Council has to report a very varied, though on the whole, 
extremely satisfactory year. The ordinary expenditure has 
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unfortunately exceeded the income by the sum of £484. 
The “ Coming-of-Age ” Conference cost tne Party £546 as 
against receipts of £344, but there has been £150 less spent 
on organising, as Divisions Nos. 4 and 7 have had no 
organisers. The N.A.C., on account of tiie war, has met 
more frequently and held more committee meetings than 
usual at an increased cost of £44. On the income side the 
Special Effort was made this year on behalf of the 
Parliamentary Fund instead of the General Fund, which 
accounts for a diminution of nearly £620 compared with last 
year. The affiliation fees show a further drop of £114 on 
the year. Considering, however, the uncertainty caused by 
the war, and that it has lasted for seven months of -our 
financial year, this drop is not greater than might have been 
anticipated. The Northampton Boot Society has again made 
a welcome contribution of £114, whilst the National Labour 
Press has given a second donation of £25. 

The legacy from the Misses Kippen, the receipt of which 
owing to the law suit had been in doubt, matured during the 
year, and after legacy and probate duties and all expenses, 
the handsome sum of £4,579 13s. 9d. was paid over to the 
I.L.P. Of this sum it was arranged to invest £3,600, and 
to use the balance in the ordinary work of the Party. In 
respect of this legacy the I.L.P. is deeply indebted to Mr. 
Keir Hardie, whose friendship with the deceased ladies was 
the channel through which the legacy came to the I.L.P. 

In addition to the bequest from the Misses Kippen the 
I.L.P. is indebted to the relatives of the late Mr. W. W. 
Moodie, who have paid to the N.A.C. the sum of £16 5s., 
part of his estate. Beyond these legacies a plot of vacant 
land of about If acres and situate at Wickford was given 
to the Party by Mr. C. E. White who was leaving the country. 
This plot is estimated in the provisional valuation by the 
Government at the sum of £62. These three donations 
form a precedent worthy of imitation. 

The Levy for the Parliamentary Fund, which was very 
promising, was unfortunately interrupted by the war, and 
realised only £319. This income has been just sufficient to 
meet the expenditure, but has not provided any reserve 
towards the expense of a General Election. 

The N.A.C. has borrowed £1,440 from the National Labour 
Press to enable it to purchase debenture stock in the Press 
previously held by Labour Newspapers, Ltd. The holding 
of the N.A.C. in the Press is now virtually twenty-five per 
cent, of its debenture stock and the whole of its ordinary 
shares. 

The health of B. C. Wallhead broke down completely in 
December, and he was ordered by his doctor to take a long 
rest. As at the time he was engaged in work for the N.A.C., 
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a grant has been made to assist him. It is satisfactory to 
report that the rest has quite restored him to health. 

In order to assist the General Funds of the Party the 
Special Effort Fund will be taken in June next. It is 
greatly to be desired that the Branches will try to make up 
the deficiency on the affiliation fees by taking up this appeal 
with enthusiasm. The continuance of the war entails greater \ 

expense on the N.A.C. in meetings, postage, printing, etc. 

It is very desirable that a strong effort should be made to 
make the income balance the expenditure of the Party. 

The Independent Labour Party Trust, Limited. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of acting 
as Trustees where necessary in matters connected with the 
National Council and branches of the Party. Many 
inquiries have been made by branches owning or buying land 
and club premises as to the best way of tying up these 
premises, so that they cannot be alienated from the service 
of the I.L.P. Neither the I.L.P. nor the N.A.C. were legal 
entities, and it was found impossible to settle these premises 
on the National Party. The difficulty has now been met by 
the formation of this Trust, which can act as national 
trustees, either active or passive, not only in case of club 
premises, but of all undertakings, commercial, industrial, 
and otherwise. The members of the N.A.C. are ex-officio 
members of the Company. They cease to be members of 
the Company when they cease to be members of the N.A.C. 

Organisation* 

The position with regard to organisation of the Party is 
practically the same as when we last reported. Divisional 
Organisers are engaged in Divisional Areas Nos. 1, 3, 6, 
and 9, and in the other areas the central organisation is 
maintained by voluntary workers. 

The N.A.C. would again like to express its conviction tJaat 
it is much the best for an organiser to be appointed in eacn 
area, and so far as the funds at its disposal permit, is willing 
to make grants in aid of such appointments, where the 
Divisional Council is able to secure sufficient local financial 
support to justify such action. 

The war, however, has, even in cases where schemes of 
organising work had been approved, prevented them from 
being carried through, and the possibility of a lessened income 
has not warranted the Council in urging the appointment 
of additional organisers until there seemed a prospect of 
the work commenced being successfully continued. 

In this connection, reference must be made to the influence 
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of a proper system of collecting members’ subscriptions for 
the regular income both of the N.A.C. itself and the 
Divisional Councils, Federations, and Branches. Branches 
should take the opportunity of the present lull in political 
agitation to overhaul their business arrangements. The 
whole financial position of every branch should be carefully 
gone into. The best methods for securing subscriptions, 
keeping in touch with sympathisers and endeavouring tc 
secure new members should be adopted; treasurers and 
trustees should keep closely in touch with the financial 
position of the branch; money should be banked promptly, 
payments checked; there should be effective co-ordination 
between the literature, propaganda, and financial sections of 
the branch work, and the auditors should present reports at 
regular intervals, which should be provided for in the branch 
rules. The Head Office is always available to be called on 
for advice or assistance in dealing with these or other matters. 

Stamp System. 

We arranged for the various Divisional Councils to dis¬ 
cuss the advisability of the system being put into force, and 
in accordance with a suggestion made at the last Confer¬ 
ence appointed a committee to consider and report upon the 
Stamp Systems in operation in Scotland and Lancashire. 
The Committee, which consisted of T. D. Benson, B. C. 
Wallhead, J. H. Standring, E. P. Wake, W. Stewart, and 
B. Climie, met on September 26, 1914, and reported as 
follows: — 

We examined closely into the experience in both areas, 
and unanimously found that the Stamp System of 
organisation has the following, among other, advantages: 

(1) It provides for and secures regular and detailed 
monthly reports giving the essential information for 
organising purposes, including exact figures with regard 
to men and women membership of each branch and 
federation, thus securing that organising efforts shall be 
directed where and when they are most required. 

(2) It encourages and cultivates the sense of collective 
responsibility for the well-being of the whole movement. 

(3) It ensures, except for reasons acceptable to the 
various departments of the organisation, that all dues are 
paid. 

(4) It systematises the organisation of the Party with 
an effectiveness impossible of attainment under the old 
order. 

(5) It can be adopted without imposing any undue 
burden on our voluntary workers. 
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The Committee agree that for its most successful 
national operation it is necessary that it should be 
administered under the supervision of a staff of organisers. 
With this in mind they unanimously recommend: 

That the N.A.C. be authorised to put into operation 
a Stamp System based upon that established in No. 9 
Division, but subject to such modification in detail as local 
requirements may demand and as is acceptable to the 
Divisional Councils concerned and to the N.A.C. in 

(a) The areas where Divisional Organisers are em¬ 
ployed, and in 

( b ) Any other Division or combination of Divisions 
where the N.A.C. supplies the necessary effective super¬ 
vision or is satisfied that it is provided. 

We recommend that as the conditions laid down in the 
Sub-Committee’s report are complied with, the system 
should be extended throughout the kingdom. 

Affiliation Fees. 

The amount received during the year for affiliation fees 
from branches in each Divisional Area, as compared with the 
preceding year, is as follows: 




Affilia¬ 

Affilia¬ 



tion fees, 

tion fees, 



1914-15. 

1913-14. 



£ 

£ 

1. 

Scotland and Ireland .. 

. 105 ... 

... 141 

2. 

N orth-Eastern Counties . 

. 71 ... 

... 84 

3. 

Y orkshire . 

.... 146 .... 

... 163 

4. 

Midland Counties . 

. 129 ... 

... 140 

5. 

Eastern Counties . 

. 24 .... 

... 32 

6. 

London and Southern Counties .... 

. 123 ... 

... 145 

7. 

South-Western Counties . 

. 34 .... 

... 33 

8. 

Wales and Monmouth . 

. 65 .... 

... 79 

9. 

Lancashire . 

. 236 ... 

... *219 


* Eleven months only. 

Parliamentary Candidatures* 

Prior to July 31 last we had endorsed, and the Labour 
Party had approved, the following I.L.P. candidatures: 


Bermondsey. Dr. Alfred Salter. 

Eccles. J. H. Hudson. 

Birmingham West. Councillor J. W. Kneeshaw. 

Bishop Auckland. Councillor Ben. C. Spoor. 

Bristol. Councillor Walter H. Ayles. 

Camlachie. Bailie James Alston. 

Coventry. R. C. W allhead. 
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We had also sanctioned the nomination of W. Bland for 
Keighley, and J. Duncan, for Aberdeen, N., subject to the 
usual regulations being complied with. Other applications 
had also been under consideration but, as a result of the 
political truce, no fresh steps have been taken with regard to 
additional candidatures. 

The question of organisation has been constantly before 
us, and we have considered the desirability of financially 
aiding the appointment of special [Registration and Election 
Agents in the constituencies held by I.L.P. members. We 
are unable, however, to make any recommendations that 
would not involve the Party in expense, which, at present, 
it is not in a position to incur. During the early part of 
the year, Councillor Egerton P. Wake, at our request, visited 
the constituencies with which the Party is more particularly 
concerned, and consulted with and advised local committees. 
In a series of valuable reports he summarised the local 
position in the various constituencies and made recommenda¬ 
tions for more effective organisation. His visits were much 
appreciated, and steps taken to carry out a number of his 
suggestions. 

Attercliffe Bye-Election. 

For the vacancy caused at Attercliffe by the death of our 
Comrade J. Pointer, M.P., who had held the seat since 
May, 1909, W. C. Anderson received the unanimous invita¬ 
tion of the Selection Conference to become the Labour 
candidate, and was elected unopposed on December 29, 1914. 

The “Labour Leader” and the “Socialist Review*” 

The Labour Leader , the official weekly organ of the Party, 
has had a steady and increasing sale during the year. Its 
standing and value have been enhanced by the vigorous 
manner in which it has upheld and developed the attitude 
of the Party. Owing to the increasing demand it was put 
on sale at the newsagents, but lack of resources prevented 
an advertising campaign being undertaken in order to secure 
the full advantage from such action. It deserves every 
support, and we urge branches and individual members to do 
all in their power to increase the circulation. The loss on 
publication, though less than during the preceding year, has 
again been borne by the National Labour Press. 

The Socialist Review , as a quarterly publication, has 
secured a larger circulation than when it was published 
monthly. It is a valuable means of keeping in touch with 
Socialist thought throughout the world, and provides a 
literary platform for the Party unexcelled in any other 
country. 
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The “ Daily Citizen.’* 

During the year under review, T. D. Benson, J. Bruce 
Glasier, and Ben Eiley continued as the I.L.P. representa¬ 
tives on the Board of Directors of Labour Newspapers, Ltd., 
the company responsible for the publication of The Daily 
Citizen. 

The policy of the paper at times has conflicted with the 
views of the I.L.P., and on occasion we have made represen¬ 
tations to the Editor wim regard to its tone and methods. 
Your members of the Board of Directors of the company 
resisted to the utmost the line of policy adopted with regard 
to the war. We recognise, however, that The Daily Citizen 
is not an organ of our own Party, but of the general Labour 
movement of the whole country, and it is for the I.L.P. to 
continue its work until such time as that movement is in 
entire accord with and imbued with our ideals. 

The financial position of the company, to a certain ex¬ 
tent as a result of the war, has continued one of great diffi 
culty. It was found necessary to call two conferences under 
the joint auspices of the Labour Party and the Trades Union 
Congress Parliamentary Committee to consider the position 
and future of the paper, and at the latter of these confer¬ 
ences, held on February 24, 1915, a resolution was carried 
expressing the opinion that the expenditure entailed in the 
publication of The Daily Citizen must be reduced, and the 
paper issued from the Manchester centre only. The con¬ 
ference further decided that societies affiliated to the move¬ 
ment be requested to contribute to The Daily Citizen at the 
rate of 4d. per year per member, payable quarterly. 

As a result of a judicial opinion consequent upon an in 
junction restraining the House and Ship Painters' Union from 
investing its funds in the company, it became evident that 
if the paper was to continue reorganisation was necessary, 
and at a meeting of shareholders on March 12, 1915, it was 
agreed to convert the company into a registered society 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act. 

New directors have been appointed and the I.L.P., as an 
organisation, has lost its right to direct representation upon 
the Directorate. We recognise the necessity for safeguard¬ 
ing the future of The Daily Citizen , but to the I.L.P., which 
was largely responsible for the initial effort which brought 
The Daily Citizen into being, and the members of which 
have, by their labours, done so much to make such a paper 
possible, the severance will be a matter for regret. 

The paper will henceforth be financed and controlled by 
the Trade Union organisations, and will, we trust, become 
firmly established as an organ of Labour and democracy. 
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Socialist Unity* 

We reported at last Conference with regard to the steps 
taken to bring before the various organisations concerned 
the resolution of the London meeting of December 13, 1913, 
concerning Socialist Unity. Our own conference did not 
approve the suggestion that an alteration should be made in 
the Labour Party constitution so as to permit a candidate to 
describe himself as a Labour and Socialist candidate, and on 
the same question, after a brief discussion, the Fabian 
Society, at its conference on July 4, 1914, voted in favour 
of proceeding with next business. 

The British Socialist Party, at its conference, decided to 
take a ballot of its members, and by a vote of 3,263 for, to 
2,410 against, agreed to affiliate to the Labour Party. At 
the meeting of the Executive of the Labour Party on July 1, 
1914, the application for affiliation was considered, and it 
was decided to remit the application to the next Annual Con¬ 
ference of the Labour Party. 

Arrangements had been made for representatives of the 
I.L.P., Fabian Society, and the B.S.P., to meet on 
August 6 to discuss the question of the formation of the 
United Socialist Council. The meeting had to be postponed, 
and although the British Socialist Party on two occasions 
since has suggested that discussion should be continued, in 
view of the war crisis it has been undesirable for the time 
being to take any further action. 

I.L.P. and Fabian Joint Committee. 

Arrangements had been made under the auspices of this 
Committee for the continuance of the very successful series 
of Socialist Educational Classes inaugurated during the 
Autumn of 1913, an excellent series of courses of study had 
been compiled, class leaders arranged for, and steps taken 
to establish a large number of classes. Events caused the 
practical suspension not only of this work but of the general 
activities of the Committee during the past year. 

Obituary. 

The year past has been a sad one for the Socialist move¬ 
ment. The assassination on July 31, 1914, of our devoted 
French Comrade, Jean Jaurks, struck down whilst striving 
for the maintenance of peace, shocked the whole world. He 
was known personally to many members, and had taken part 
in anti-militarist demonstrations in this country under the 
auspices of the Party. 

Felix Volkhovsky, the Bussian Socialist, Editor of .Free 
Russia , who since his escape from Siberia in 1890 had 
remained here in exile, passed away on August 2, 1914, and 
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other losses in the ranks of our movement include Walter 
Crane, Tarrida del Marmol, J. Nuttall, J.P., Harry Orbell, 
J. Pointer, M.P. (Attercliffe’s first Labour M.P.), and also 
Fred Knee, for many years Secretary to the Workmen’s 
National Housing Council. 

After the Wa i. 

The I.L.P. will have to give much thought and energy to 
the solution of the new problems forced upon us by the war 
At the end of the conflict there will certainly be a con¬ 
census of opinion that this barbarous method of settling dis¬ 
putes should not again be resorted to. That sentiment, sound 
and right as it is, will be of small avail unless the workers 
nationally and internationally can take common action to 
democratise foreign policy, curb the rivalries and clashing 
ambitions of rulers, militarists, diplomatists, and commer- 
cialists, and establish a system in which the nations will 
abandon national rivalry and the rule of brute force for federa¬ 
tion of the nations and the reign of international law. 

(Signed), 

F. W. Jowett (Chairman). 

T. T>. Benson (Treasurer). 

J. Keir Hardie. 

Margaret G. Bondfield. 

J. Bruce Glasier. 

Wm. C. Anderson. 

James Maxton. 

W. E. Moll. 

Francis Johnson (General Secretary). 


C. A. Glyde. 

J. W. Kneeshaw. 
W. Holmes. 
Harry Dubery. 
Walter Ayles. 
Ivor Thomas. 

R. C. WALLHEAD. 
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N.A.C. Meetings—Attendances of Members. 

The Council has met on ten days. 

F. W. Jowett, M.P. 10 

T. D. Benson . 10 

J. Keir Hardie, M.P. 8 

Miss Margaret G. Bondfield . 8 

J. Bruce Glasier . 8 

Wm. C. Anderson, M.P. 8 

* James Maxton . 6 

Rev. W. E. Moll. 5 

Councillor C. A. Glyde .*. 7 

Councillor J. W. Kneeshaw . 10 

William Holmes . 10 

Harry Dubery . 8 

Councillor W. H. Ayles . 10 

Ivor H. Thomas . 9 

R. C. Wallhead . 10 


* Elected May 5, 1914. 























National Administrative Council of the Independent Labour Party. 
Balance Sheet as at 28th February, 1915. 
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Income and Expenditure Account for the Year ended 28th February, 1915. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPORT, 

In our last report we mentioned that the Labour Party 
had been very unfortunate in the ballot for Private Mem¬ 
bers' motions. This year, owing to the Party truce for the 
sake of the War, there has been no ballot for Private Mem¬ 
bers' motions. In the same report we mentioned that in 
the ballot for Private Memberai' Bills, Mr. Jowett had 
secured a favourable place for the second reading of the 
measure for extending the provisions for child feeding, 
which in previous sessions had been introduced without 
making further progress. We are pleased to be able to re¬ 
port that a portion of the Bill has been passed into law, viz., 
the part enabling Education Authorities to provide meals, 
whether the schools are open for instruction or not, and re¬ 
moving the limit of expenditure on food. With the other por¬ 
tion of the Bill, which would have had the effect of applying 
pressure on Education Authorities to provide meals for chil¬ 
dren suffering from underfeeding or malnutrition, the 
Labour Party was not so fortunate. Persistent opposition 
was threatened both in committee and on report unless this 
latter portion of the Bill was dropped. Moreover, the Gov¬ 
ernment offered as an alternative to the compulsory pro¬ 
visions a substantial financial contribution towards the cost 
of school meals, with the object of encouraging Educational 
Authorities to take action, and, having regard to this prom¬ 
ise and the risk of losing the Bill, the Labour Party decided 
to waive the demand for compulsion at present. 

On the committee stage of the Army Annual Bill, Mr 
Keir Hardie moved to insert a new clause to prevent the 
use of troops during a disturbance arising out of a trade 
dispute, except on the application of not less than three 
local magistrates, and not at all until all the available police 
in the district have been requisitioned. After the proposed 
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new clause had been debated at length the chairman ruled 
that it would not be in order to add it to the Army Annual 
Bill, but the debate resulted in the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee to inquire into the subject and report. 

Another event of importance during the year was Mr. 
Snowden’s exposure of the armament rings, to which no 
reply was attempted, although there was ample opportunity 
for the First Lord of the Admiralty to do so. The sinister 
influence of the profiteering gangs who have been breeding 
fear and distrust between the different States of Europe, 
and who are all the time selling their murderous weapons 
indiscriminately to kill, without distinction, our own men 
or men of the enemy nations, was effectively exposed be¬ 
fore the war by Mr. Snowden in the speech referred to. In 
the light of the experience we are now passing through it 
is a great advantage that the facts concerning the intimate 
relations betwen armament firms and also facts concerning 
their methods of extending their business were placed on 
record during the House of Commons debate in time of 
peace. We intended to renew the debate at a later stage 
of the Naval Estimates, but in the meantime the war broke 
out and there the matter had to rest for the time being. 

On the 30th of July last, Sir Edward Grey, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, announced in the House of 
Commons that Austria had begun war against Servia. 
Bussia, he said, had already ordered a partial mobilisation, 
which, up to then, had not led to any corresponding steps 
by other Powers. But the position was very grave, and 
Sir Edward Grey gave the House of Commons distinctly to 
understand that it was. 

In view of impending danger and having regard to Sir 
Edward Grey’s statement that Bussia had ordered a partial 
mobilisation the Labour Party on the date mentioned, viz., 
July 30th, passed the following resolution: 

“ That the Labour Party is gratified that Sir Edward 
Grey has taken steps to secure mediation in the dispute 
between Austria and Servia, and regrets that his proposal 


i 
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has not been accepted by the Powers concerned; it hopes, 
however, that on no account will the country be dragged 
into the European conflict in which, as the Prime Minister 
has stated, we have no direct interest, and the' Party calls 
upon all Labour organisations in the country to watch 
events vigilantly so as to oppose, if need be, in the most 
effective way any action which may involve us in war. 

On Monday, August 3rd, Sir Edward Grey delivered his 
speech, which announced that we were about to enter the 
war. That day there was a meeting of the Labour Party. 
Mr. J. E. MacDonald, the Chairman, communicated to 
the members information as to the line he was going to 
take, using, in doing this, the notes which he subsequently 
used when speaking in the House of Commons. The Party 
agreed that it was the proper line to take. On the follow¬ 
ing Thursday, when the war votes came before the House, 
another meeting of the Party was held, when it was evi¬ 
dent that members were divided and that it was impossible 
for anyone to speak for the Party.. Thereupon Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald resigned. 

Mr. Keir Hardie was fortunate enough to get first 
place in the ballot for going into Civil Service Estimates, 
and he gave notice of motion calling upon the Government 
to insist upon the enforcement of the Education Acts, es¬ 
pecially in the agricultural districts. The Government re¬ 
fused to take action to save the children, and, as the debate 
took place under conditions which prevented a discussion, 
our members could carry the matter no further. 

The remainder of the session and the beginning of the 
present session has been mainly occupied with emergency 
legislation on account of the war. Two days have, however, 
been devoted to the question of the increased cost of living, 
and on one of these days our newly-elected member, Mr. 
W. C. Anderson, who had been elected shortly before to 
fill the vacancy left by our late colleague Mr. Pointer, whose 
loss we all feel very keenly, made his maiden speech. The 
debate, we regret to say, was not allowed to end in a 
division as we had hoped it would, for the motion was talked 
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out on the second of the days referred to, although members 
of the Labour Party repeatedly moved the closure. The only 
direct result of the debate was the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the reasons for the high price of 
coal, but the committee has not, at the time of writing this 
report, come to any conclusions. There is, however, we will 
add, every likelihood that indirect results of a far-reaching 
character will follow as a consequence of the two days' 
debate on the high prices of food and fuel unless the unsym¬ 
pathetic attitude shown by the Prime Minister and the 
President of the Board of Trade is abandoned, and some 
effective steps are taken to remedy the present state of 
things. 

W. C. ANDERSON. 

J. R. CLYNES. 

J. KEIR HARDIE. 

F. W. JOWETT. 

J. R. MACDONALD. 

JAMES PARKER. 

T. RICHARDSON. 

P. SNOWDEN.. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
NATIONAL LABOUR PRESS, LTD. 


Registered Office and Works: 30, Blackfriars Street, 
Manchester; 

London Works: 74, Swinton Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.; 
London Literature Depot: St. Bride’s House, Salisbury 


Square, E.C. 
Directors: 


T. D. Benson. 

S. Delves. 

J. Bruce Glasier. 
J. W. Kneeshaw. 


B. Riley. 

C. F. SlXSMITH. 
J. H. Skinner. 

R. C. W ALLHEAD. 


E. Whiteley, Secretary. 


In presenting the fifth Annual Balance Sheet, the 
Directors have pleasure in reporting the continued prosperity 
of the Company. 

The total value of business done for the year ending 
December, 1914, was £28,797, as compared with £28,611 
for 1913, and £22,000 for 1912. The volume of business 
this year does not show the increase of previous years. This 
is solely accounted for by five months of the period being 
affected through the war to the extent of about £4,000. 

The business, after allowing adequate provision for 
depreciation of machinery, fixtures, alterations, and 
formation expenses, shows a profit on the year’s working of 
£1,229, which clears off the deficit of previous years and 
leaves a balance to carry forward of £25. 

It has been found necessary to start Branch Works in 
London, as there was a strong feeling against allowing 
London work to come into the provinces, as well as its 
inconvenience. A satisfactory amount of business has been 
secured by our able representative, Mr. W. F. Moss, whom 
the Directors have appointed works manager. The 
temporary works are situate on the premises of the Steel- 
smelters’ Union in Swinton Street, Gray’s Inn Road, and 
machinery, etc., to the value of £2,500 has been installed. 
By an arrangement with the Steelsmelters, new works are 
being erected for the Press on land belonging to them at a 
cost of £2,000. These premises should be ready for occupa¬ 
tion about August this year. 

The circulation of the Labour Leader has somewhat 
improved owing to the peace attitude of the I.L.P. in regard 
to the war. Many friends of peace have shown their 
sympathy with our paper by making donations to it, the 
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total amount of donations at January 31, 1915, being £270. 
Although the Leader was not enlarged, it was again issued on 
sale or return, but the experience gained both in selling it 
on ‘ ‘ order ’ ’ only and in reverting to ‘ ‘ sale or return ’ ’ has 
conclusively proved that the sale of the Leader is an order 
sale only. 

The Publication Department shows no improvement, but 
a decline, and emphasises the neglect by many of our 
branches of one of the best means of propaganda. The 
Press is prepared to supply large quantities of pamphlets 
from stock at a very reduced price to assist this side of the 
Party’s work. The Directors regret to have to call attention 
to the neglect of branches to pay for literature and printing 
obtained from the Press. This neglect is a serious handicap 
to the Press, and the branches should loyally fulfil their 
obligations to the Party by making arrangements with the 
Press to pay the accounts owing for printing and literature 
they have had and sold. 

the plant in Manchester has been still further increased 
by the purchase of new machinery, and the Press is in every 
way admirably equipped with the latest and most improved 
machinery. 

The Directors feel they are entitled to ask for the support 
and patronage of the Labour movement. Members of 
the I.L.P. are specially asked to bring the claims 
of the Press before any organisation they may be 
connected with. In doing this they will be rendering a real 
service to the Press and also to the movement. In pressing 
the claims for printing to be sent to the Press the Directors 
believe that the wages paid and the conditions observed 
compare with the very best firms in the country. 


Publication Department. 

During 1914 we have issued, as usual, the I.L.P. Diary 
and Booklet; “ Other Illusions,” by Sir Francis Vane; 
Socialist Christmas Cards, etc. In addition, the following 
have been issued with the approval of the N.A.C. : — 

“ Parliamentary Labour Policy and the Bradford Resolution,” by 
F. W. Jowett, M.P., and Robert Jones, B.Sc. 

“ Britain and the War,” by C. H. Norman. 

“How the War Came.” 

“Belgium and the Scrap of Paper.” 

Leaflets. 

“Why We are at War,” by J. R. MacDonald, M.P. 

“I.L.P. Manifesto on the War.” 

“Are We Liberating Europe? ” 
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In addition, the National Labour Press has issued: — 

“ Housing and Health,” by T. Myers. 

“ The Causes of War,” by C.P.S. 

“ Labour and Liberalism,” by A. Fenner Brockway. 

Leaflets. 

“ The Duty of a Christian Citizen.” 

“On Earth, Peace.” 

“A Coward’s Defence.” 

And reprints of “The War Trust Exposed,” by J. T. W. Newbold, 
M.A., and “The Politics of Christ,” by J. W. Kneeshaw. 





































THE NATIONAL LABOUR PRESS, LTD, 


TRADING AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

Year Ended December 31, 1914. 


£ s. d. 

Stocks to begin . 1614 3 0 

Purchases . 4527 10 5i 

Carriage ... 858 18 8 

Transfers . 2436 3 6 

Editorial Wages . 357 11 6 

Contributions . 47 0 0 

Advertising Comm. ... 10 11 0 

Royalties . 16 8 104 

Departmental Wages...11289 17 1 
„ Expenses 236 14 54 
Balance carried down.. 8388 2 2J 


£ s. d. 

Stocks to end . 986 1 3 

Sales .26360 16 0 

Transfers . 2436 3 6 


£29783 0 9 

£29783 0 9 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Genera] Charges : 


Balance brought down 8388 2 2j 

Salaries and Wages 

698 18 0 

Loan Interest . 21 12 0 

Committee Expenses 

47 10 2£ 


Audit Fee . 

42 0 0 


Rent . 

573 17 8 


Rates . 

78 17 4 


Insurance . 

171 1 5 


,, Natnl. Health 

100 8 7i 


Repairs and Renewals 

879 17 04 


Gas and Water . 

234 3 3 


Electricity . 

305 4 9 


Printing & Postages 
Telegrams & ’Phones 

236 9 94 


49 8 7 


Advertising . 

107 9 74 


Bank Charges . 

44 17 7 


Sundry Office Ex.’s 

79 11 64 


Interest : 

Debentures . 

395 17 10 


Loans . 

7 13 4 


Depreciation : 
Machinery . 

976 2 0 


Fixtures . 

993 7 2 


Special Alterations 

310 0 0 


Formation Ex.’s... 

198 0 0 


Law Charges . 

77 7 9 


Bad Debts . 

380 7 44 


Interest—Hire Pur¬ 
chase Agreements 

164 13 5 


Subscriptions . 

26 10 0 


Net Profit . 

1229 19 lli 


£8409 14 2| 

£8409 14 2} 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Balance as per last 


Net Profit brought 

Balance Sheet . 

1204 17 10} 

down . 1229 19 lli 

Balance as per this 
Balance Sheet . 

25 2 04 


£1229 19 11'- 


£1229 19 Hi 
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REPORT 

OF THE 

TWENTY-THIRD 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

OF THE 

Independent Labour Party, 

HELD AT 

NORWICH, 

April 5th and 6th, 1915. 


The Twenty-third Annual Conference of the Independent 
Labour Party was opened at the Queen’s Road Primitive 
Methodist Church Schoolroom, Norwich, at 10 a.m. on 
Easter Monday, April 5th, 1915. F. W. Jowett, M.P., 
Chairman of the Party, presided, supported by T. D . Benson, 
Treasurer, J. Keir Hardie, M.P., Miss Margaret G. Bond- 
field, J. Bruce Glasier, W. C. Anderson, M.P., James 
Maxton, Councillor C. A. Clyde, Councillor J. W. Knee- 
shaw, William Holmes, Harry Dubery, Councillor W. H. 
Ayles, Ivor H. Thomas, R. C. Wallhead, and Francis 
Johnson, General Secretary. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by proposing a 
vote of thanks to the authorities of the Church, who had 
placed it at the disposal of the I.L.P. after the use of the 
building originally engaged for the Conference had been 
refused by the proprietors, who had cancelled the contract 
entered jmto. Two other religious bodies in Norwich, 
namely, the Scott Memorial Primitive Methodist Church 
and the Martineau Hall Unitarian Church, had also been 
willing to render assistance, and the authorities of these 
two churches had associated themselves by letter with the 
action taken by the minister and trustees of the Queen’s 
Road Church. He was very pleased that the Free Churches 
from whom communications had been received, and the 
Church in whose premises they were now meeting, had 
made good their claim to the name they bore by the action 
they had taken. He then moved the following resolution: 

“ That this Conference records its deep appreciation of 
the action of the Trustees of the Queen's Road Primitive 
Methodist Church in placing their schoolroom at the 
disposal of the Annual Conference of the Independent 
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Labour Party in view of the unwarranted cancelling of 

halls previously engaged.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously with acclamation, 
and, on rising to respond, the Minister of the Church, Rev. 
E. B. Storr, was received with great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Storr said he was glad to have the opportunity of 
saying a word in acknowledgment of the resolution, and, 
as far as he personally was concerned, it was always a great 
pleasure to him to be able to help the I.L.P. in any way 
whatever, and especially at a time of peculiar difficulty 
and misrepresentation. A word ought to be said, however, 
in reference to the action taken, from the point of view of 
the Trustees. The Trustees had not taken this action 
because as a body, or even as individuals, they had any 
particular interest in the I.L.P. organisation, and their 
action ought not to be taken as meaning that they were 
entirely with the I.L.P. in general principles, or in the 
attitude of the Party on the war. The Trustees had taken 
this action for two reasons. Eirst of all they were con¬ 
cerned for the honour of the City of Norwich. They felt 
it would have been an everlasting disgrace to Norwich, and 
to the Free Churchmen of Norwich, if there had been no 
building available for a great national conference like that 
assembled. They had felt that the great principle of Free 
Speech had been threatened by the action taken in certain 
quarters, and that principle was dear to them. 

The second reason was that they remembered that, while 
Primitive Methodism as a Church was honoured and 
respected in our land to-day, it was not always so, and it 
was not forgotten that there was a time when they had to 
fight and face persecution for the principles dear to them, 
and their fathers had not been unfamiliar with the unsound 
arguments of rotten eggs. They felt that when an attack 
was made on Free Speech in this land of ours it was really 
an attack on the central citadel of those liberties and 
privileges which had been won in the past by sacrifice and 
by blood. He was glad to welcome the delegates to the 
very inadequate hospitality of the building, and he hoped 
that the Conference would in no way suffer because of the 
eleventh hour difficulty they had had to face. Their vessel 
was now in a neutral harbour, but it was not interned, and 
they were at perfect liberty to fight for all the principles 
that were dear to them. He hoped that the spirit of the 
persecuted Christ whose triumph they had just been cele¬ 
brating would be with them and be their inspiration in all 
their deliberations. He concluded by thanking the delegates 
on behalf of the Officers and Trustees of the Church for the 
resolution that had been passed. 
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WELCOME TO NOBWICH. 

Councillor H. E. Witard, J.P., President of the Norwich 
I.L.P., welcomed the delegates, saying that the Norwich 
Branch was proud to welcome the Conference in the 
“ Coming of Age ” year of the branch. ITe referred to the 
fact that on the fatal Sunday in August last the Norwich 
I.L.P. had held a large public demonstration to protest 
against the threatened outbreak of war. They had then 
urged that there was no reason for Great Britain to enter 
into the war. They had seen no reason to change their 
opinions, and they still held that there was no reason why 
Great Britain should have entered into the war. During 
the Boer War the branch had passed through similar diffi¬ 
culties to those they were now experiencing. During the 
war they were told they were wrong. After the war they 
were told they were right. The same thing would happen 
in regard to this war. He hoped the Conference would put 
forward to the country a definite and unanimous expression 
in the interests of peace. It was because the I.L.P. was 
recognised as a force, because they had the courage to give 
their message to the people, that they were faced with 
opposition. In Norwich they had always kept the great 
issue to the front. They had always' fought on what might 
be called the clean Socialist ticket, and always expressed 
their opinions in no indefinite terms. They believed that 
this Conference would give them inspiration to carry on the 
fight that was before them. 

Councillor W. B. Smith, J.P., President of the Norwich 
Trades Council, extended a hearty welcome to the delegates 
on behalf of the Trades Council. He believed it was cus¬ 
tomary at conferences for such welcomes to be given, but 
he was sure that no welcome of any Trades Council had 
ever been given at any Annual Conference of the I.L.P. 
that was more wholehearted and sincere than the one he 
was asked to convey. It would have been hearty and 
sincere in any case, but it was especially so in view of 
the special circumstances. The organised Labour move¬ 
ment of Norwich valued too much the right of Free Speech 
not to enter a protest against any attempt to interfere with 
it in the slightest degree, and for this reason, on behalf of 
organised Labour in the city, he would like to associate 
himself with the vote of thanks that had been given that 
morning to those who had come to the assistance of the 
I.L.P. on this occasion. He desired to acknowledge the 
assistance that the Trades Council, and the whole Labour 
movement in Norwich, had always received from the 
Independent Labour Party. The I.L.P. had always been 
ready to help and co-operate in every possible way in the 
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many struggles that had taken place in Norwich on behalf 
of the people. He hoped that the Conference would be of 
such a character that the delegates would leave inspired 
and renewed in their faith, and he again expressed the very 
heartiest good wishes. 

ELECTION OF STANDING OEDEES COMMITTEE 
AND TELLEES. 

Councillor H. E. Witard, J.P. (Norwich), Councillor A. T. 
Sutton, J.P. (Bradford), Herbert Morrison (Walworth), 
Councillor James Winstone, J.P. (Pontypool), and Coun¬ 
cillor J. W. Murby (Leicester) were appointed the Standing 
Orders Committee. Herbert Eastwood (North Salford), 
George Benson (Stockport), T. Mainwaring (Taibach), and 
Councillor E. Sandham (Chorley) were appointed as Tellers. 

CHAIEMAN’S ADDEESS. 

The Chairman then gave his address as follows: 

I rise to address this twenty-third Annual Conference of 
the Independent Labour Party feeling deeply conscious of 
the importance of the occasion and of the responsibility 
which rests upon me. During the last eight months the 
most deadly and destructive war in the history of the world 
has been raging in Europe, and the nation to which we belong 
is one of the leading combatants in the conflict. 

Great Britain, previously secure by reason of its sea-girt 
shores guarded by an invincible navy and free from all possi¬ 
bility of invasion by any hostile Power, has staked that 
security on the hazard of a European war. If Great Britain 
should be beaten in the war she has undertaken along with 
her Allies her security as an island nation would disappear 
with the loss or destruction of her fleet, if this were the 
penalty she were made to pay. And yet, the price of 
military victory will be not less tragic and costly, for, in 
addition to the awful loss of life during the war, there will 
be other costs, not the least of these being the after cost 
of maintaining by force (with or without allies) the imperialist 
predominance gained by force alone. 

On the other hand, the chief of the belligerent nations 
opposed to Great Britain anticipates consequences equally 
disastrous if she is beaten. Therefore, backed by their 
Allies, Germany and Great Britain are driven by fear of 
appalling consequences in the event of failure to shed the 
last drop of blood of the last men who can be spared from 
the work of providing munitions of war in the effort to win 
a military victory. 

To secure this military victory—to draw the young men 
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of the nation into the trenches to kill or be killed with the 
object of securing victory—press, pulpit, and every political 
party, with the exception of the Independent Labour Party, 
have united and mobilised their forces to justify the war 
and glorify Great Britain’s share in the responsibility for 
its pestilential presence. 

The position of the Independent Labour Party in regard 
to the war (in declining to join with other parties in their 
acceptance of the responsibility for the war), has been mis¬ 
represented and misunderstood. Because we have felt it 
to be our duty to state facts concerning the origin of the 
war, of which the public have not been officially informed, 
we are told that this is not the time for dealing with such 
matters. But those who tell us so are not in agreement 
with Sir Edward Grey on the point, for he, speaking less 
than a fortnight ago, specially charged his hearers not to 
“ lose sight even for a moment of the character and origin 
of this war, and of the main issues for which we are fighting. ’ ’ 

The character and origin of the war is to be found, as 
the Conference of Socialist representatives of the Allied 
Nations which met on February 14th stated, in “ the antag¬ 
onisms which tear asunder Capitalist society and in the 
policy of colonial dependencies and aggressive Imperialism, 
against which International Socialism has never ceased to 
fight, and in which every Government has its share of 
responsibility.” 

The particular dispute which brought on the war was 
between Austria-Hungary and Servia, and, in that dispute, 
as the Prime Minister himself has stated, Great Britain 
had no direct interest. But there was, unfortunately, an 
indirect interest, arising out of an obligation of honour which 
the Government had entered into with France, not pre¬ 
viously disclosed to the British Parliament, that connected 
Great Britain indirectly with the dispute between Austria- 
Hungary and Servia and dragged the people of this country 
into war. Russia took the side of Servia. Germany took 
the side of Austria-Hungary. France, bound by the Franco- 
Russian Alliance to take the side of Russia against Germany 
and Austria, became involved in a quarrel in which she 
had no direct control. Great Britain, bound by her obliga¬ 
tion of honour to assist France against Germany and Austria, 
also became involved in a quarrel which was no concern 
of hers. 

As on previous occasions when disputes have arisen 
among the great European Powers through the antagonisms 
of Capitalist society, the policy of colonial dependencies, or 
of aggressive Imperialism, the Powers chiefly concerned 
sought to win a diplomatic victory. Battleships, cannon, 
and armed men were in the background and the nations 
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were grouped to bring the greatest possible fear of con¬ 
sequences into the scale to weight the diplomatic pressure 
exercised on one side and on the other. If Austria could 
have been forced by diplomatic pressure to refer the dispute 
between herself and Servia to the European Powers, or to 
The Hague tribunal, it would have been a diplomatic victory 
for Russia. For reasons similar to those advanced by Great 
Britain against a similar request put forward by the late 
Transvaal Republic, Austria refused. If, on the other hand, 
Russia could have been forced by diplomatic pressure to 
abandon her claim to act as protector to Servia against 
Austria it would have been a diplomatic victory for Ger¬ 
many. As it happened, and notwithstanding all the efforts 
of Sir Edward Grey to settle the dispute by diplomatic 
methods, neither side would give way. The result we are 
now beginning to see. 

The chain which bound the people of Great Britain to 
the parties involved in the quarrel I have endeavoured to 
describe was forged in secret by persons who had no mandate 
from the people for the policy they pursued. It is not the 
first time in recent years that secret commitments have 
brought this country to the brink of a great war. When 
Sir Edward Grey speaks of Germany “ rattling the sword 
in the scabbard ” in support of her ally (Austria), he forgets 
that at the request of the Prime Minister and himself Mr. 
Lloyd George rattled the sword of Great Britain in the 
scabbard also, in support of France, less than four years 
ago. War would have ensued then if Germany had dared 
to take up the gauntlet which Great Britain, through Mr 
Lloyd George, flung in her face. Moreover, not only have 
the chains which have bound the people of Great Britain 
to other Powers been forged in secret, but the very existence 
of the chains has been denied in Parliament before the 
representatives of the people. 

Great Britain, in return for a free hand for herself in 
Egypt, agreed to support France and give her a free hand 
in Morocco. This was, in substance, the effect of secret 
clauses in a treaty between Great Britain and France, made 
in 1904. It was the mischief bred of this secret treaty 
which produced the crisis of 1911 and the Lloyd George 
threat of war against Germany, which he (Mr. Lloyd George) 
read from an agreed draft at the Mansion House in August 
of that year. After that threat there was no further need for 
withholding from public notice the secret clauses of the 
treaty in pursuance of which Mr. Lloyd George delivered the 
threat referred to, and they were therefore published later 
on in the same year. In the meantime, whilst the clauses 
were still secret, members who put questions in the House 
of Commons to ascertain if Great Britain had undertaken to 
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assist France by force of arms were referred to the published 
treaty and told that no other obligations existed than those 
involved in that perfectly colourless and innocent document. 
What is even more reprehensible is that when, in 1906, a 
Conference of Powers met and solemnly enacted the Treaty 
of Algeciras (a European treaty providing for the independ¬ 
ence of Morocco and the protection of the trading rights in 
Morocco of all nations), the representatives of three nations 
which had already agreed in secret to partition Morocco and 
restrict its trading (viz., Great Britain, France, and Spain) 
sat there without disclosing the fact that they had previously 
agreed on a directly contrary policy which they intended 
to act upon (and afterwards did act upon), in defiance of 
the Treaty of Algeciras. 

Over and over again the more extended obligation to 
France which connected this country with the dispute be¬ 
tween Austria and Servia—disclosed by Sir Edward Grey 
for the first time on August 3rd last, and which was founded 
on military conversations in anticipation of joint action with 
France in actual warfare and on the disposal, by arrange¬ 
ment, of the French fleet where it could not defend the 
French coast—was denied in the House of Commons. But 
no one who on August 3rd last in the House of Commons 
listened to Sir Edward Grey’s account of the relations be¬ 
tween Great Britain and France could “ search his heart,” 
as Sir Edward Grey invited his hearers to do, and come to 
any other conclusion than the one Sir Edward himself an¬ 
nounced as being his own conclusion, viz., that Great Britain 
was bound in honour to go to war if France were dragged 
into war by its alliance with Bussia. 

It has been said that the I.L.P. holds the view that, 
notwithstanding the circumstances binding Great Britain 
to France and France to Bussia, the Government ought to 
have declared for neutrality. I do not accept this state¬ 
ment as a correct representation of the position of the I.L.P. 
For my part, at all events, I agree that the Government 
was in honour bound by its secret understanding with France 
to declare for intervention. But, in making that acknow¬ 
ledgment, those of us who for many years have been warning 
the public against secret diplomacy, telling the public of 
the sinister influence of Capitalist profiteering Imperialism 
which secret diplomacy hides from the public view, and of 
the risk of this country being involved in Continental war¬ 
fare if secret diplomacy were allowed to continue—we are 
not under any obligation to hold our tongues. Now is the 
time to speak and ensure that never again will the witch’s 
cauldron of secret diplomacy brew the war broth of Hell for 
mankind. 

We hold no brief for German militarism or the militarism 
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of any other country; but we defend the German people. 
We hold in profound respect that section of the German 
Socialist Party which has stood true to the International, 
as we are trying to do. We send our thanks to Liebknecht 
and his comrades who are trying to stem the tide of hatred 
against the British people, and to Vonvarts and the other 
Socialist newspapers likewise engaged. We condemn the 
outrage perpetrated by the rulers of Germany on Belgium, 
as German Socialists do. 

Whilst we of the Independent Labour Party do not accept 
many of the hideous atrocity stories circulated against 
the German troops, any more than German Socialists 
generally do the atrocity stories against the Allies circulated 
in Germany, we do not excuse or extenuate in the slightest 
degree any extension of the limits which military convention 
'v international law may have previously recognised as the 
jonfines of legitimate warfare. War in itself is an atrocity 
and war on the present scale, waged with the help of modem 
inventions, is more horrible than ever. When to these are 
added shooting of hostages, the murder of non-combatants 
by floating mines, torpedoes from submarines, reckless bom¬ 
bardment of towns and villages without prospect of military 
advantage from sea or air, and attempts to starve a whole 
nation, men, women, and children alike, the flames of hatred 
are fed until men cease to be able to think clearly or dis¬ 
criminate fairly. It is at these times we most require the 
steadying influence of preachers such as the writer of that 
wonderful and true article entitled “ The Illusions of War,” 
which appeared in the Times Literary Supplement and from 
which I venture to quote one passage: 

“These hosts” (viz., the German hosts;, said the writer, 
“ are not inhuman, whatever evil design has ranged them 
against us, but men like ourselves to whom we also seem 
inhuman hosts; and if some voice from Heaven could 
suddenly speak the truth to us the weapons would drop 
from our hands and we would laugh in each other’s faces 
until we wept to think of all the dead that could not share 
the truth with us, and the wounded who could not be 
cured by it, and the widows and orphans to whom it could 
not give back their husbands and fathers. For the truth, 
the ultimate truth, behind all arguments and national 
conflicts and all the pride of victory and shame of defeat, 
is that we are men in whom the spirit is stronger than the 
flesh, in whom the spirit desires love more than the flesh 
desires hatred. We have a strange way of showing that 
now; but whatever our own delusions, each nation knows 
that it is fighting the delusions of the other; and against 
them it is necessary to fight as if against the hallucinated 
fury of a madman.” 
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I am sure there is nothing inconsistent with the spirit 
expressed in the words I have quoted in the attitude and 
conduct of the Independent Labour Party. We recognise 
that the nation is involved in a struggle, howsoever caused, 
the loss of which, as I said at the beginning of this address, 
would probably expose this country to new dangers from 
which we have been free for at least a hundred years. But 
having ineffectually warned the nation of the dangers of 
secret diplomacy and against what John Bright described as 
a “ foul idol,” viz., the Balance of Power, and the armament 
rings, we cannot turn round now and justify the war which 
these things have produced. We conceive that the best we 
can do now is to protect the worker, whether he is serving 
in the trenches or in the mine or the factory, and his wife 
and children, from some of the consequences that usually 
accompany and follow after war. In this connection our 
members have done what they could. Of the bearing on 
Socialist proposals of the emergency measures adopted in 
consequence of the war, I have no time to speak, but our 
members are fully alive to the importance of the matter. 

Towards those who have felt it their duty to go and share 
the perils of war we have uttered no word save of respect, 
but, holding the opinions we hold as to the origin of the war, 
it is obviously impossible for us to bring moral pressure to 
bear on young men to go and engage in it, or to say that it is 
a war to'destroy German militarism when we know that only 
the German people can kill German militarism. Neither 
Germany nor Great Britain will be driven by other nations 
into the ways of peace. 

We are ready to put all the influence we possess behind a 
concerted effort to persuade the Governments of the Allied 
nations to define the objects they want to attain by the war, 
with a view to avoiding, if possible—by showing that the 
demands of the Allies are reasonable and fair—the agony 
of the reconquest of Belgium at a greater cost of life and 
property than the conquest imposed upon her. In this matter 
it is not only the German Government but the German 
people who must be kept in mind, for no nation can wage 
war as Germany is doing if the people are unwilling to 
continue. As for the future, it will be according to the 
spirit which moves in the hearts of the peoples from now on; 
and, realising this is so, it is our duty to dispel misunder¬ 
standings, nail down lies, and remove the noxious growth of 
hate which spreads so rapidly when nations are at war. This 
we will do, come what may in the immediate future. We 
hope that after this war it will be possible to arrange for a 
Federation of European nations to preserve international 
peace by means of further treaties on the lines of the present 
Anglo-American Treaty for dealing with disputes between 
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the two great English-speaking nations, or by extending the 
operations of The Hague tribunal. Of one thing, however, 
we may be sure, viz., that the possibility of establishing 
better relations by these means will depend on the efforts of 
men and women in all countries to keep down feelings of 
hatred, as we are trying to do. 

As for me, I count it an honour to have been chairman 
of the Independent Labour Party during the past year, which 
will always be remembered as one containing a record of 
faithful adherence to principle of which the Party may well 
be proud. 

THANKS TO CHAIRMAN. 

Miss Pallister (Brynmawr), in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman for his address, said that she was a member 
of the I.L.P. and of the Church, and was consequently an 
object of great suspicion. The Church were suspicious of 
her because she was a member of the I.L.P.; the I.L.P. 
were suspicious of her because she was a member of the 
Church. Before the war she had urged some of her friends 
who were ministers to speak about social questions, but was 
met with the objection that their pulpits could only be used 
to speak on spiritual questions and not materialistic matters. 
She had given them credit for sincerity, but found, when the 
war broke out, that these pulpits which were too sacred to 
be used to fight the battle of the workers were not too sacred 
to be used as recruiting platforms. She then felt that she 
had some of the ground knocked from under her feet, and 
it was with great joy that she turned to her political party 
and found that it remained true. In the religious Press she 
found letters breathing the spirit of hatred, and she was glad 
to turn to the Labour Leader and read letters there which 
breathe the very spirit of Christ Himself. She then felt 
that she belonged to the most wonderful movement which 
had ever come on this earth, and she felt proud to belong to 
the Independent Labour Party.. She had great pleasure in 
moving that the best thanks of the Conference be given to 
the Chairman for his wonderfully lucid, calm, reasoned, and 
beautiful address. 

Ben Riley (Huddersfield), seconding the motion, said 
they had listened that morning to a very notable pronounce¬ 
ment by the Chairman of the I.L.P., and he thought that 
there had never been an occasion when the Chairman of the 
I.L.P. had risen to the occasion as Mr. Jowett had done. 
Mr. Jowett*s address was the finest peace sermon that had 
been preached that Eastertide. He had great pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks. 

The vote of thanks was carried with applause, and the 
Chairman expressed his appreciation. 
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At this stage Councillor H. E. Witard, J.P., who had 
been appointed Chairman of the Standing Orders Com¬ 
mittee, made certain recommendations on behalf of the 
Committee in regard to various resolutions appearing on 
the Agenda, which were adopted by the Conference. 

CONSIDERATION OF N.A.C. REPORT. 

The Report of the N.A.C., pages 7 to 27, was then con¬ 
sidered paragraph by paragraph. 

LABOUR AND WAR PAMPHLETS. 

E. Risborough (Gillingham) said he wished to refer to 
the pamphlet entitled “ How the War Came, n the first of 
the series of Labour and War pamphlets issued by the 
N.A.C., and explained in doing so that he came from a 
district where the great majority of the men were workers 
in the dockyard or in the naval and military services. 
Fourteen members of his branch went down with the Cressy, 
Hogue, and Aboukir, and in the town there were no less 
than 2,000 widows of the men lost on these ships and in 
other engagements on sea and land. He made this explana¬ 
tion so that the delegates would understand how closely 
the war affected his own particular branch and district. 
The pamphlet “ How the War Came,” although he did not 
condemn anything in the pamphlet itself, appeared to deal 
only with the crimes of the allied Governments, and a 
different sort of pamphlet was wanted that would appeal 
to those people who had lost their dear ones in the war. 
They wanted a more comprehensive pamphlet that would 
point out the crimes of the other side as well as the crimes 
of the allied Governments, and he hoped the N.A.C. would 
deal with this matter. 

The Chairman replied that he was sure the delegate who 
had spoken would have the sympathy of all of them in the 
references he had made to the losses sustained in conse¬ 
quence of the war. The pamphlet referred to, “ How the 
War Came,” was the first one of a series, and subsequent 
pamphlets would deal with other aspects of the question. 
When the whole of the pamphlets were published a very 
different impression would be gained than would be gained 
from one pamphlet only. 

Herbert Eastwood (North Salford) said the pamphlet 
already referred to had also been criticised at his branch. 
He believed that the pamphlet as a whole was correct, but 
they felt there was some doubt about the method of pre¬ 
senting the case, which was not as clear and concise as it 
might be. He hoped that the N.A.C. in future pamphlets 
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would present the case with more clarity than in this 
pamphlet. 

W. J. Albery (Hampstead) referred to the phrase occurring 
on the first page of the pamphlet, “ obviously the war must 
be finished now,” and said he took it that this meant that 
the war must be fought to a finish. He quite disagreed 
with this sentiment. Did the N.A.C. endorse the opinion 
that the war was to be fought to a finish? This did not 
represent the opinion of the I.L.P. The pamphlet was 
anonymous. Had it borne the name of the writer it would 
have been a different matter, but being issued anonymousty 
it was taken to stand for the opinion of the I.L.P. The 
pamphlet also stated that “ a victory for German arms and 
the worst elements in German society which the war has 
put into authority would bring political results to Europe 
which no one who loves peace and liberty could welcome.” 
He claimed that a victory for any kind of militarism would 
equally be a disaster, and he would like a pronouncement 
from the N.A.C. as to their attitude on this point. 

Councillor Thomas Johnston (Kirkintilloch), editor of the 
Scottish Forward, said that if they were going to quibble at 
sentences a similar objection could be raised in regard to the 
phraseology of the resolution adopted by the Conference of 
Socialist representatives from the allied nations held in 
London on February 14th, 1915. He agreed that a victory 
for either German, Russian, French, or British militarism 
would be a disaster, but he- did not think it worth while 
troubling about small questions of phraseology. 

R. H. Ley (Newport) said that as they were discussing 
the N.A.C. Report he wanted to raise the question of the 
action of the Agenda Committee in cutting out certain 
resolutions from the agenda which he thought should have 
been left in. He was proceeding to specify the particular 
resolutions referred to when the Chairman, intervening, said 
this was not a question of action by the N.A.C. but by the 
Agenda Committee, and could be raised when the report of 
the Agenda Committee was submitted to the Conference for 
adoption. 

THE RECRUITING CAMPAIGN. 

Herbert Eastwood called attention to the paragraph in 
the Report stating that ‘ 4 such matters as enlistment and the 
urging of recruiting are matters for the individual con¬ 
science,” to which the Chairman replied that the Party could 
not say that a member should not urge recruiting as an 
individual if he thought right to do so, and that this was a 
matter for which he must be left to answer to his own 
conscience. 
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Sam Reeves (Liverpool) expressed the opinion that a man 
should not only answer to his own conscience for his actions 
but to the Party. 

G. F. Johnson (Norwich) was of opinion that there should 
be a definite pronouncement by the N.A.C. on the question. 

J. Bruce Glasier said that the N.A.C. had endeavoured to 
make quite clear the position of the Party. They said that 
as a Socialist organisaiton the I.L.P. could not recruit, nor 
could a man recruit as a Socialist. If a man recruited he 
did so as an Englishman or a Scotsman. They had disso¬ 
ciated the Party from the political recruiting campaign, but 
they had left it to every member of the Party to recruit if 
he thought well to do so, and, if he thinks it is his duty, to 
ask his neighbour to recruit. There was no distinct prohibi¬ 
tion of recruiting in the Party Constitution, and the N.A.C. 
could take no action against any branch or individual because 
of the recommendation in the N.A.C. statement that had 
been issued. As one who had taken no part in the recruiting 
campaign, and never would do so, he thought it was a matter 
that should be left to the individual conscience. They did 
not want to turn men out of the Party who, believing the 
country was in danger, took certain action, but they only 
wanted to dissociate the Party from such action. 

CONFERENCE OF SOCIALISTS OF ALLIED NATIONS. 

Joseph Burgess (Bradford) referred to the second para¬ 
graph of the declaration issued by the Conference of Socialist 
representatives from Great Britain, Belgium, France, and 
Russia, held under the auspices of the British 
Section of the International Socialist Bureau. He 
understood that the first five lines in this para- 
praph: ‘ ‘ The invasion of Belgium and France by the 
German armies threatens the very existence of independent 
nationalities, and strikes a blow at all faith in treaties. In 
these circumstances a victory for German imperialism would 
be the defeat and the destruction of democracy and liberty 
in Europe/’ were inserted at the instance of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. He did not want to disagree with the opinion 
expressed, but he wanted to know if it represented the view 
of the N.A.C. The unanimous findings of this Conference 
also included the wish that ‘'throughout all Europe, from 
Alsace-Lorraine to the Balkans, those populations that have 
been annexed by force shall receive the right freely to dispose 
of themselves/’ and went on to speak of being “inflexibly 
resolved to fight until victory is achieved to accomplish this 
task of liberation/’ If this was so it meant that we must 
fight until we had driven the Germans from Alsace-Lorraine 
and from Belgium, and he would like to know how far the 
N.A.C. was committed to this policy. 
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J. Bruce Glasier said that the best reply to what had 
been said was to remind the Conference that the National 
Council had issued a manifesto of its own, and in that 
manifesto the position of the N.A.C. was explained. The 
Conference referred to was a private conference, and it was 
understood that its proceedings were to be private, and no 
statement made outside, other than the statement supplied 
officially by the Secretary of the Conference. M. Vander- 
velde, in the course of a letter to the Press, had referred 
to some of the discussions that took place in the Conference, 
and had ascribed a certain phrase to Mr. MacDonald. If 
they were to begin to tell the Conference of all that took 
place at the Conference of Socialists of allied nations, and 
of all that MacDonald and others did and tried to do, it 
would take a long time, and it was very difficult to enter 
into a discussion of what took place at that Conference. The 
resolution was a compromise resolution. It did not represent 
his own point of view, but they had to come to a common 
agreement as far as they could, and each side had to yield 
as far as it could in order that some statement could be 
made. It would have seemed an extraordinary thing if the 
Conference had met and no statement could be agreed 
upon. At all events, the resolution that was passed 
was a definite advance upon the statements made by the 
French and Belgian Socialists at the beginning of the war. 
It was noteworthy that the resolution contained a strong 
statement in regard to Russia. The resolution that would 
have been adopted had members of the I.L.P. not been 
present would have been very different indeed to the one 
that was finally passed, and he thought it would have been 
very harmful if they had not taken the action they did. 
They yielded a great deal, but they exercised a very great 
influence upon the Conference. 

Joseph Burgess asked if the declaration of the Conference 
represented the matured opinion of the N.A.C. ? Did the 
N.A.C. stand by it, and recommend it to the Party? Were 
the delegates to take it for their guidance? 

J. Bruce Glasier said that the members of the I.L.P. who 
had been present at the gathering were not there as repre¬ 
senting the Party, but as members of the International 
Bureau, and when they reported to the N.A.C. they had to 
enter into the same kind of explanation as had been called 
for that morning. The statement was not accepted by the 
N.A.C. but was taken as the best they could do under the 
circumstances. 

W. J. Albery considered that the I.L.P. representatives at 
the Conference should have recorded their dissent to the de¬ 
claration. As it was they had committed themselves and the 
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Party to the manifesto. It would have been very much better 
to have remained absent. Pie felt that this declaration did 
not represent the views of the rank and file in the branches, 
he did not believe that the war ought to be seen through to 
a finish, and he thought the N.A.C. should say that we 
wanted peace at the earliest moment we could secure it. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. (Leicester), replying to the 
opinions that had been expressed, said it was very difficult 
to get a resolution carried at an international conference 
which expressed the views of anybody in view of the 
difficulty of language. The different sections of the Con¬ 
ference approached the problem from different points of 
view, although their purpose was the same. No one who 
read the French Socialist Press could be blind to the fact 
that it did not express the Socialist position in the calm and 
far-seeing way the Labour Leader was doing. In England 
they were remote from the war. If the Germans had 
landed on the north-east coast, and were occupying a con¬ 
siderable part of England, it would be far more difficult to 
speak in Norwich that day, and to say what they were going 
to say. They must remember that the resolution they had 
been discussing was frankly a compromise resolution. The 
date of the resolution must also be remembered. Opinion 
was changing. A flow of new opinion was going on in Russia, 
Germany, France, Belgium, and here. If they met on the 
14th February, 1915, they must expect that a compromise 
resolution passed then would be a resolution of the 14th 
February. Later on it would be found that the effect of the 
flow of opinion would be reflected in resolutions that might 
be passed by future Conferences. At present when they 
read the resolution they must be very careful to remember 
the date on which it was passed. Objection had been raised 
to the phrase “ Obviously the war must be finished now, 
used in a pamphlet. Well, the war had got to be finished. 
It was no use at the present moment talking about a mere 
“ Stop-the-war ” movement. They had got first of all to 
lay down under what conditions the war had to be stopped. 
He challenged anyone to point to a clearer declaration 
than he had made, that the war could not be justified, 
even from a militarist point of view, beyond that point 
when the democratic forces of this country, and the other 
countries of Europe, were ready to take things into then* 
own hands, and thus place European peace upon a firm 
foundation. The resolution of the Conference of the Social¬ 
ists of the allied countries might not be exactly what would 
be said speaking from the point of view of Great Britain 
alone, but it should be remembered that it had to take into 
account the point of view of France and Belgium. The 
phrase used, “ While inflexibly resolved- to fight until vie- 
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tory is achieved to accomplish this task of liberation/’ did 
not mean a “ fight to a finish ” in the military recruiting 
agent or Times newspaper sense. 

. The Chairman called attention to the difference in 
phrasing in the resolution in regard to Belgium and in regard 
to the other countries named. The resolution “ demanded ” 
that “ Belgium shall be liberated and compensated.” In 
regard to Poland the word was “desire,” and in regard to 
Alsace-Lorraine the expression used was “wish.” He 
would point this important difference out to Mr. Burgess, 
who had referred to the declaration as committing the 
Socialists of the allied countries to agree to continue to fight 
until certain objects were accomplished. There was one 
consideration that should stand out in their minds in their 
consideration of this matter. This was the fact that this 
Conference of Socialists of the allied countries had agreed 
to the deliberate finding that every Government had its share 
of responsibility for the war, and they had also agreed upon 
certain things which they thought ought to come as the 
outcome of the war. He thought this was a most important 
thing to have secured. 

Joseph Burgess explained that he had made no complaint 
whatever. He had merely asked whether the resolution of 
the Conference represented the considered opinion of the 
N.A.C. That was his point. He made no criticism as to 
the contents of the resolution itself. 

WAR EMERGENCY: WORKERS’ NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. 

A. Fenner Brock way (Marple) said his branch had asked 
him to utter one word of warning regarding the Workers’ 
National Committee. They thought that probably no 
Committee in all the history of their movement had done 
such valuable work in the social and industrial field as this 
Committee had done, but at the same time they considered 
that the method by which the Committee was appointed 
introduced a very dangerous precedent for the Labour and 
Socialist movement. They understood that the representa¬ 
tives on that Committee were not appointed by mandate 
from their respective organisations, but were self-appointed, 
or were co-opted by a very limited conference indeed, and 
they felt that there was a little danger that this Committee 
might .be taken by the public to speak for the whole Labour 
and Socialist movement. There was thus a possibility that 
the activity of the. Committee might keep back the 
assembling of the National Conference of the Labour Party 
and Conferences of other organisations which it was desir¬ 
able should meet at the earliest possible moment. They 
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had the utmost admiration for the work of the Committee, 
but they felt some protest was necessary against the manner 
in which it was constituted. 

William C. Anderson, M.P., in reply, said he did not 
think the point raised was very important when all the 
circumstances were taken into account. The Committee 
was a War Emergency Committee, and it was formed 
because of an emergency in time of war. Every effort had 
been made to secure just representation of Trade Unions, 
Socialist societies, and Co-operative bodies. It was the 
largest and most representative committee that had ever 
been appointed in this country in the Labour movement, and 
it would in no way interfere with the effective work of the 
Labour Party or the I.L.P. 

I.L.P. AND BELIEF WOKK. 

A. J. Thatcher (Sheffield) raised the question of the 
Government allowances to unmarried soldiers’ dependents. 
At the present time he w’as a part-time official of a charity 
organisation society, i.e., the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families 
Association, and in this capacity he had acquired information 
as to the manner in which the claims of soldiers’ dependents 
were being treated at the present time. Out of four 
thousand cases which had come before the Pensions Com¬ 
mittee at Sheffield in no single instance had a dependent 
received an allowance in less than six weeks, and in over three 
hundred cases of widows, although their claims had been 
passed for separation allowance of 10s. or 11s. per week last 
November, not a single penny-piece had yet been received. 
He went on to give a number of specific instances of delay in 
the payment of separation allowances, and said he knew 
of a man who had come back to Sheffield from the war 
maimed for life, and was only receiving fifteenpence per day. 
Pie hoped the delegates would remember these matters, and 
would make known throughout the country the way in which 
women were being treated. 

G. F. Johnson said he could not congratulate the I.L.P. 
in Sheffield if the sort of thing described by Mr. Thatcher 
was taking place there. In Norwich they would not allow 
that sort of thing to happen. In the case of an allowance 
not being paid the Belief Committee could make the allow¬ 
ance without any semblance of charity. In Norwich they 
had taken up a number of such cases, and fought them 
through to a finish. 

Alexander Platt (Crewe) sympathised with what had been 
said by Mr. Thatcher, and referred to the difficulty of secur¬ 
ing I.L.P. representatives on relief committees. 
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WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 

A. Fenner Brock way moved the reference back of the 
section in the Report dealing with the women’s movement, 
saying that the paragraph as it stood at present was totally 
inadequate. The section might not have been inadequate 
when it was drafted, but subsequently a most remarkable 
movement had sprung up, which the I.L.P. ought to reflect 
in their Report. He referred to the movement now being 
carried on in this and other countries by the large women’s 
organisations to bring about an International Peace Con¬ 
ference at The Hague at the end of the month, and, if the 
Conference allowed the section to go through as it was, it 
would be equal to suggesting that the women of the country 
ought to be satisfied merely to use their hands to relieve 
distress without using their minds to put an end to the con¬ 
dition of affairs which caused the distress. He asked that 
the N.A.C. should reconsider this section, and that they 
should include in it some reference to the remarkable move¬ 
ment to which he had referred, and should put forward the 
argument that the service which the women of the nation 
had rendered in this time of crisis was a further vindication 
of the claim of women to enfranchisement at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Miss Margaret G. Bondfield said the paragraph was drafted 
prior to the movement which had been referred to, and, on 
behalf of the N.A.C., she could say that it would give the 
N.A.C. great pleasure to elaborate the paragraph on the lines 
suggested. There was not only the forthcoming conference 
at The Hague which should be referred to, but the Inter¬ 
national Conference of Socialist Women called by Clara 
Zetkin which had already been held at Berne. The amended 
paragraph would also point the moral concerning the neces¬ 
sity of women’s enfranchisement. 

Mrs. Ada Salter (Bermondsey) expressed the hope that the 
N.A.C. would appoint an official delegate to represent the 
I.L.P. at The Hague Conference. 

Miss Ellen C. Wilkinson (Longsight) asked that the word¬ 
ing of the reference in the Report to the Central Committee 
on Women’s Employment should be reconsidered. The 
action of this Committee in only paying 10s. per week to 
women in London, and 5s. to 8s. per week in the provinces, 
was making it harder to fight the battle of the sweated 
women. It was very difficult in the provinces to get repre¬ 
sentation for industrial women on the local committees, and 
she knew of one instance when a representative of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society was taken as being a representative of 
industrial women. She also protested against the in¬ 
quisitorial methods adopted and against the exclusion of 
professional women from the Central Committee’s work. 
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Miss Margaret G. Bondfield, while agreeing to a large 
extent with what had been said, hoped that the paragraph 
would not be referred back. The Central Committee had 
no direct control over the Mayor’s committees. The only 
direct control it had was over its own experimental work¬ 
rooms. The Conference was not the place to discuss the 
merits or demerits of the Mayor’s committees, but it did 
seem worth while, as a matter of historical interest, to re¬ 
cord in the Report the establishment of the Central Com¬ 
mittee on Women’s Employment. 

The Chairman, in replying to a question, said that the 
paragraph could not be re-drafted. 

DEFENCE OF THE REALM ACT. 

C. H. Norman (City of London) called attention to the 
fact that no reference was made in the section of the Report 
under the heading of “ Emergency Legislation ” to the De¬ 
fence of the Realm Act. This Act, he declared, had the 
effect of gagging this country, and they should understand 
for what purpose it had been added to the Statute Book. He 
would give one military example of what he meant. The 
Press Bureau and the War Office had forbidden discussion of 
the facts relating to the battles of Mons and Neuve Chapelle. 
He thought they were entitled to ask whether the French 
Army was acting in co-operation with the British Forces in 
such a manner as they had a right to expect, seeing that the 
British Forces were acting largely in defence of French 
territory. Those who called attention to these matters were 
described as pro-German. The point was that this country 
was being governed at the present time in the interests not 
of the people of this country, but in the interests of the 
policy of the Government which had committed us to a blind 
support of the allied Powers. 

In regard to the naval situation, so far the French Fleet 
had only sustained the loss of two important vessels, and 
the Russian Fleet had only sustained the loss of one. If 
the German Fleet at present at Wilhelmshaven were to come 
out and engage in a tremendous fight in the North Sea they 
all knew that the British Fleet would be victorious, but they 
also knew that, having regard to the magnitude of such a 
conflict, the British Fleet would be bound to suffer very 
serious losses. Should such a conflict take place between 
the British and German Fleets the result would be that the 
British Fleet would be so reduced in strength that it would 
be inferior to the combined French and Russian Fleets. 
We were supposed to be fighting in this war for the security 
of our country from the naval menace of Germany. If as 
a result of this war the British naval forces were reduced 
in the way he had suggested British naval supremacy would 
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no longer exist, and he thought the people of this country 
were entitled to demand from the Government an explana¬ 
tion of the policy they were following. 

He now came to the question of the armament factories. 
They had been told for weeks now that the workers in the 
armament factories were not producing sufficient munitions 
of war to supply the allied forces on the Continent. He 
had investigated this matter with care, and could find no 
record of any strike at the armament factories. The real 
explanation of the shortage of munitions was that the 
American Government had cut off supplies. It was possible 
that America was contemplating intervention against Japan 
in fulfilment of certain obligations entered into with China. 
These were facts which should be known to the British 
people. The agitation against the armament workers was 
being used for another purpose. The ruling classes of this 
country were inspired by fear of what might happen to the 
system of Government in this country wdien the soldiers 
returned from the trenches. An attempt was therefore 
being made to divide the working class and sow dissension 
between the workers at home in the factories and the workers 
abroad who were fighting in the field by creating in the 
minds of the soldiers the idea that the workers at home were 
shirking and leaving them in the lurch. He believed that 
this was the real truth underlying the agitatioi} against the 
armament workers. The fact was that the workers in the 
armaments industry were suffering from sheer physical 
exhaustion. In the last eight months continuous overtime 
had been worked at high pressure. He knew' that at Eley’s 
Works girls were working from twelve to fourteen hours 
per day. As far as he could see the members of the Cabinet 
who were making speeches demanding further sacrifices 
from the workers were making no sacrifices whatever them¬ 
selves, but were using the Defence of the Realm Act to 
suppress all criticism and prevent discussion of important 
facts which should be knowrn to the people. He appealed 
to the people to altogether disregard the Defence of the 
Realm Act, and to make their voices heard. 

The Conference adjourned at 12-45 p.m. 

MESSAGES OF GREETING. 

On the re-assembling of the Conference at 2-15 p.m. it 
was announced that a number of messages of greeting had 
been received. An address had been received from the 
Organising Committee of the Russian Social Democratic 
Party through the medium of W. Maisky (who was on the 
platform), which was read as follows: 

“ Comrades,—The Organising Committee of the Russian 
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Social Democratic Party greet your Conference most 
heartily. You hold your gathering at a very critical moment. 
On the fields of the Continent an incessant booming of the 
guns is heard and hundreds of thousands and millions of 
our brethren are falling in a terrible war, the greatest history 
has ever known. The wild nationalistic spirit blinds the 
sense of the peoples, and wakes in human souls animal 
passions and instincts. Even the world of Socialism has 
been influenced by these poisonous Jingoistic fumes. The 
Socialistic International, of which we were always so proud, 
is broken, and the Socialist Parties of the different countries 
have been dragged away by the general stream of national¬ 
ism. They are supporting entirely their respective govern¬ 
ments. 

“ At this tragic moment in the history of Socialism, 
persons and organisations which have been able to withstand 
the mighty nationalistic storm, and who have kept their 
loyalty to the old banner, are of double value. Among those 
the first place belongs undoubtedly to the I.L.P., the 
strongest and most influential Socialist body in Great 
Britain. We Russian Social Democrats watch with the 
greatest possible attention and sympathy your excellent 
fight, against odds, with our enemies at home, because the 
vast majority of the Russian Social Democratic Party has 
also kept its loyalty to the same old banner as you, to the 
banner of International Socialism. 

“ We do not want to conceal the fact that in the ranks of 
our Party some groups and prominent leaders hold other 
views. At the outset of the present crisis they changed 
suddenly their attitude and gave their support to this war, 

‘ to crush Prussian militarism. ’ But this is a small minority. 
All responsible institutions of the Party declared themselves 
resolutely against the war and in favour of the International 
solidarity of the proletariat. 

4 4 The Social Democratic group in the Duma voted against 
the war credits on August 8th of last year and as a protest 
left the House. Afterwards it refused twice to give approval 
to the war policy of the Russian Government. Both the 
Central Committee and the Organising Committee, repre¬ 
senting nearly all sections of the Russian Social Democracy, 
issued strong manifestoes against the war. The Tsar's 
Government continues its business as usual. Suppression 
of the Labour Press and organisations, arrests, exiles, etc., 
are going on without any mitigation. The Social Democratic 
Party also continues its business as usual to fight the 
Russian despotism. Two Social Democratic papers abroad 
—the Social Democrat in Geneva and the Golos in Paris— 
from the very beginning of the crisis took an entirely nega¬ 
tive attitude to the war and revealed its imperialistic origin 
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and reactionary tendencies. As you perhaps know, the 
Golos was suppressed some time ago by the French Repub¬ 
lican authorities, its successor now is Nashe Slowo. 
You know also from the Labour Leader about our five Social 
Democratic M.P.s arrested and sentenced to exile for life to 
Siberia. They are the sacrifices of the Russian Social 
Democracy in an awful struggle against the war and in 
favour of International Socialism. 

" All these facts justify completely our statement that the 
great majority of the Russian Social Democratic Party are 
strong opponents of the war (because they consider it to be 
an Imperialistic-Capitalist war) and that they are striving 
towards an honourable peace at the earliest possible oppor¬ 
tunity, towards a peace without annexations, without crush¬ 
ing victories and total defeats, towards a peace which does 
not conceal in it the seeds of a new and more terrible war, 
towards a peace which will open the eyes of Democracy in 
all countries to the stupidity and criminality of the foreign 
policy of the Capitalistic Governments. 

“We want exactly the same as you want. Therefore, we 
wish best success to your Conference, and to your bold and 
noble struggle for Socialism and the fraternity of the peoples. 

“ Organising Committee of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party. 

” Zurich, April 1st, 1915.” 

A telegram was received from the Jewish Social Demo¬ 
cratic Organisation in England as follows: 

“ We, the Jewish Social Democratic Organisation in 
England, send our hearty greetings to the Conference of 
the Independent Labour Party, the pride of the whole 
International. We are confident that you will continue 
your heroic and unique fight against the horrible European 
war. Wish success to your Peace Campaign and efforts 
to re-establish the International. 

“ Broomstein ( Secretary ).” 

Rev. W. E. Moll, member of the N.A.C. for the North- 
Eastern Divisional Area, sent the following telegram from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne : 

“ Unavoidably detained here. Deeply regret. Hearti¬ 
est greetings to all. Best wishes for successful Con¬ 
ference.” 

Letters and telegrams of greeting were also received from 
the University Socialist Federation, the Socialist Sunday 
School Union, from Penzance, Edinburgh Northern, Gates¬ 
head, Ramsbottom, Tonbridge, and other branches of the 
Party, as well as from individual members. 

The Chairman said the Conference would appreciate the 
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good wishes sent by the Russian Social Democratic Party, 
the Jewish Social Democratic Organisation, the University 
Socialist Federation, and the other organisations and 
individuals who were unable to be present at the Conference. 
He would also like to read a letter from a member of one 
of the Birmingham branches of the I.L.P. (who was also 
a member of the Primitive Methodist body), which had been 
received by Councillor J. W. Kneeshaw. This member was 
at present serving with the army in France, and he wrote 
as follows : 

“ Just a few lines on the eve of the Norwich Conference 
to convey fraternal greetings to our comrades in the Confer¬ 
ence from myself and several comrades I have met out here. 
The many Socialists in the Army will follow the Norwich 
Conference with great interest. It will decide the future of 
our movement. We here are confident that it will decide 
boldly for peace at the earliest possible moment, against 
secret diplomacy, and above all do something drastic re prices 
of food. We are proud of the I.L.P., proud to belong to it, 
and our pulses are throbbing with the desire to come back 
to join in the great fight that awaits us for the future—the 
future is ours. 

“You will be told by our military dictators that all is well 
out here. So it is from the military (and the soulless) point 
of view, but just read the casualty lists of the Neuve Chapelle 
fight and try to realise how many more such little engage¬ 
ments (yielding a few hundred yards) must be fought with 
the same terrible loss before we clear Belgium of the 
Germans, let alone get to Berlin. Think ye the sacrifice is 
worth it, the sacrifice of Human Life? The Labour move¬ 
ment can if it will use its power to stop a further advance 
with Death, and I think it will. 

“ I wish I could describe the wrecks of humanity in the 
hospitals here. Would that the War Lords had hearts to 
bleed for the sufferings of their fellows! 

“ Easter is with us. The crucified Saviour is risen, or can 
it be that the ‘ Christians ’ are still yelling ‘ to the Cross 
with Him ? ’ If they are, we must see that the Spirit of 
Christ does rise in all its majesty and'glory, that the Prince 
of Peace is once more enthroned in the hearts of men, and 
that we strive for the coming of His Kingdom. 

“ With sincere greetings to all the comrades, very 
sincerely yours.” 

The Chairman then read the following letter from the 
British Socialist Party: 

“ Dear Johnson, 

“I am directed by our National Organisation Committee 
to send you the following resolution, and to request that vou 
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will be good enough to communicate it to the I.L.P. Con¬ 
ference at Norwich : 

‘ The National Organisation Committee of the British 
Socialist Party regrets the contents of the letter sent by 
H. M. Hyndman to M. Clemenceau, and published in 
L’Homme Enchaine, and dissociates the B.S.P. from any 
suggestion that the money for the publications on the War, 
issued by the I.L.P., comes from improper or irregular 
sources. 

“ ‘ Albert Inkpin, Secretary. ’ ” 
The Chairman said that it was in no spirit of exultation 
they had received this letter, but they welcomed it as 
promising better future relations between the two bodies. 

EMERGENCY LEGISLATION. 

Mrs. Annot E. Robinson (New Cross) then re-opened the 
discussion on this section of the N.A.C. Report, saying that 
they had now had an opportunity of seeing the results of 
war in industrial life, and the indirect results of war were al¬ 
most as dreadful as the direct results. She referred par¬ 
ticularly to the lowering of the standard of life of underpaid 
workers, and the effect this had on the children. The I.L.P. 
must try to see that some benefit was derived from the action 
of the Government in taking over industrial concerns. 

Councillor Egerton P. Wake (Barrow) said he wished to 
call attention to another aspect of the question of emergency 
legislation. The paragraph in the Report, like the paragraph 
on the Women’s Movement, required some alteration, further 
developments having taken place since it was originally 
drafted. It was necessary to point out the dangers involved 
if some of the emergency legislation which had been passed 
became a permanent factor in the life of the nation. He 
thought it would be well if the N.A.C. would take back the 
paragraph and redraft it in view of all the new circum¬ 
stances. He did not wish to speak in criticism of the Report, 
because he knew and appreciated the difficulties under which 
the N.A.C. had been acting. The manner in which col¬ 
lectivist principles were being adopted was not likely to lead 
to those principles being commended. There should be some 
protest made against the militarisation of the industrial 
organisation that was going on, and he could not understand 
what some of the Labour leaders were doing in giving their 
benediction to the kind of methods that were being adopted. 
He instanced the “khaki-clad dockers” in Liverpool who 
were to be placed under military control and military law. 
If nationalisation meant militarisation, then the workers 
would simply be faced with new dangers. Those who had 
experience of military towns knew what the methods adopted 
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were, and he felt they would not be true to the traditions of 
the I.L.P. if they did not stand as the protectors and de¬ 
fenders of the working classes. He protested against the 
charges which were being made against the workers engaged 
in the armament industry. There was one factor which Lord 
Kitchener and Mr. Lloyd George left out of their calculations, 
and that was that there was a limit to human endurance. 
That limit of human endurance had already been passed in 
many towns. He came from an armament town, i.e., 
Barrow, and could state that there was no more drunkenness, 
no more loss of time, but rather less than under ordinary 
conditions of peace. When one realised the strain under 
which the armament workers had to exist, and considering 
the intensification of industry which had been adopted prior 
to the war, and the still greater speeding up that had gone 
on since, the miracle was not that there was loss of time, but 
that the output was as great as it was. They were having 
a good deal of talk about the spirit of national unity, and it 
was being assumed that all the sacrifice was on the side of 
the employing classes. The fact was that while the Trade 
Unions of the country were being dragooned the employing 
classes themselves were using every opportunity of stealing a 
march upon the workers. In Barrow, Vickers, Limited., 
had introduced women labour for the shell-making industry 
on the three-shift system, seven days a week, and working 
on night work. Until an agitation was commenced nothing 
extra was paid for Saturday or Sunday work. Every attempt 
was being made to exploit the workers by the employing 
classes, and all the sacrifices were being demanded from the 
working class. The statements made in regard to drink were 
a libel upon the working class and not justified by the facts 
of the industries concerned. He suggested that the para¬ 
graph in the Report should be brought up to date in regard 
to these points. 

Wm. C. Anderson, M.P., said he was not going to reply 
to the speeches made, but he suggested that the Conference 
should not follow Councillor Wake’s advice in regard to 
amending the Report. It was quite true that events moved 
quickly, and if they were going to accept the principle Coun¬ 
cillor Wake had laid down, they might as well start to redraft 
the whole Report. It was quite right that this question should 
be raised, but it was no reason for the redrafting of the 
Report. When questions of urgency were desired to be 
brought forward the proper procedure was for urgency resolu¬ 
tions to be brought before the Standing Orders Committee. 
The N.A.C. itself proposed at a later stage to bring forward 
an emergency resolution. 

Councillor W. R. Smith, J.P. (Norwich), thought that 
the Report should deal with the question of the introduction 
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of child labour on the farms. He was glad to say that when 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Union had circularised their 
branches asking their opinions on this question not a single 
one of the three hundred branches of the Union gave any 
support whatever to the proposal that children should be 
sent to work in the fields. 

The Chairman pointed out that there was a resolution on 
the Agenda dealing with this matter. 

Joseph Burgess asked if it would be in order when the 
emergency resolution of the N.A.C. was brought before the 
Conference to move to add to the subjects recommended for 
discussion in the resolution. 

The Chairman replied that it would be in order to move 
to amend the resolution, but any proposed amendments 
should be brought before the Standing Orders Committee. 

Alwyn Price (Eastleigh) thought that the Beport should 
contain a reference to the dangers of class conscription. The 
great bulk of the emergency legislation which had been added 
to the Statute Book during the last few months was in reality 
class legislation. 

William C. Anderson, M.P., replying, pointed out that this 
matter was dealt with already in the Beport. 

TAXATION. 

Herbert Eastwood regretted that the Committee on Local 
Taxation, appointed in accordance with a resolution of last 
Annual Conference, had not made a report as instructed by 
the Conference. He thought there should be a full and de¬ 
tailed report at the earliest possible moment. The need for 
such a report was even more obvious now than it was a few 
months ago. He hoped that the N.A.C. would give them a 
date when this report would be presented. 

A. Fenner Brockway hoped that when the Committee were 
considering the question of taxation they would bear in mind 
the necessity of safeguarding Co-operative Societies from 
taxation. 

T. D. Benson, replying, said that if the Committee had 
presented any report to the Conference it would have been a 
very inadequate report. Owing to the war a whole set of 
new circumstances had come into existence, and the whole 
system of taxation was quite certain to be entirely revised. 
It would therefore be very inadvisable to attempt to fix any 
date when the report would be presented. It would be 
better to wait until the Committee had been able to go fully 
into the whole question and submit a full report. 
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FINANCES. 

On the paragraph dealing with the finances of the Party, 
T. D. Benson, Treasurer, drew attention to the legacy ot 
£16 5s. from the late Mr. W. W. Moodie, and of the gift of 
a plot of vacant land of about If acres at Wickford by Mr. 
C. E. White. He also referred to the bequest of £4,500 to 
the Party by the Misses Kippen. When Mr. Hardie was 
first returned as member of Parliament for West Ham the 
attention of these ladies was directed to “ this wild man 
from the mines. ” Before making his acquaintance, how¬ 
ever, they thought it best to learn something about Mr. 
Hardie, and they went to the best quarter for advice—his 
mother-in-law. (Laughter.) Reassured, the Misses Kippen 
offered Mr. Hardie £300 per annum so long as he remained 
a member of Parliament, and they were extremely annoyed 
with Mr. Hardie when he refused to accept their offer; for 
a time they would have nothing more to do with him. 
Later on, however, they offered the I.L.P. a sum of £1,000 
if it would raise another £1,000 within three weeks. The 
Party did so, and the gift was duly received. The Misses 
Kippen had told him (Mr. Benson) that they had intended 
this money for Mr. Hardie, and it was only because he 
would not take it that they gave it to the I.L.P. The same 
was true of the legacy. If Mr. Hardie had been prepared to 
accept the money, it would have gone to him personally. 
(Loud applause.) 

INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY TRUST, LIMITED. 

J. H. Standring (Levenshulme,) referring to the para¬ 
graph in the Report concerning the formation of the 
Independent Labour Party Trust, Limited, said that this 
was a matter of considerable importance to the I.L.P. In 
No. 9 Division there were a number of branches possessing 
property, and in the past, owing to local differences, some 
of this property had run a serious risk of being alienated 
from the purpose of those who had worked for it. They 
had tried in various ways to safeguard against this, but 
without success, and he therefore welcomed very earnestly 
the efforts of the N.A.C. in trying and succeeding in finding 
a way out of this difficulty. He would like to impress upon 
delegates that when their branches were acquiring buildings 
or property they should seek the advice of the N.A.C. By 
the means suggested it would be impossible to alienate 
property from the purpose for which it was intended, and 
at the same time entire democratic control would be retained 
by the local branch. 
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ORGANISATION AND STAMP SYSTEM. 

W. W. Borrett (Leicester), referring to the drop in affilia¬ 
tion fees for the year of £114, said that this was a very 
•serious matter for the Party. In view of this fact he thought 
the N.A.C. would be well advised to consider setting apart 
some portion of the time of the x\nnual Conference, or 
holding some extraordinary meeting, to discuss methods of 
propaganda, and the securing of new members, so that there 
might be no further drop in fees. Such a meeting as he 
suggested could be composed of branch secretaries or of the 
whole of the delegates. Last year Mr. MacDonald had 
made a statement at the Annual Conference in regard to 
the number of new members gained by the Leicester Branch. 
This year he (Mr. Borrett) was glad to say that during 1914 
they had made 204 new members. Each year they made 
an effort to see that their membership increased, and con¬ 
sequently their income from members’ subscriptions. Since 
the war they had still been making new members, and last 
month (March) they had made 85. They had not done this 
by ordinary propaganda meetings. Their method was to 
endeavour from their existing membership to secure names 
of sympathisers, who were written to, and invited to join 
the branch. This was followed up by another letter, or a 
personal interview, and so the membership of the I.L.P. 
was kept up. He suggested that the branches should con¬ 
sult together, and discuss the best means of adding to the 
membership of the Party. 

T. Russell Williams (Skipton), referring to the drop in 
affiliation fees mentioned by the Leicester delegate, said he 
would urge the delegates at the Conference, when they got 
back to their branches, to see that their energies were devoted 
to their own organisation, and to collecting money that was 
due to their own Head Office, and should pay less attention 
to collecting money for other organisations, however akin 
they might be. 

J. Austin Smith (Burton-on-Trent) said there were other 
means of increasing the financial strength of branches. His 
branch would welcome some scheme at the present time 
with a view to helping the national Party in the same way 
as the Northampton Boot Society was doing. He thought 
that information of this kind ought to be available for the 
whole of the movement, so that branches who were showing 
some degree of initiative in any particular direction in their 
own locality could assist other branches. He thought that 
the suggestion to devote some time of the Annual Conference 
to discuss methods of organisation was a valuable one. 

A. J. Thatcher asked if the N.A.C. had considered calling 
together a meeting of the organisers of the Party. 
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The Chairman replied that the N.A.C. would consider the 
suggestion. 

J. H. Standring said there was undoubtedly a great 
increase of Socialist feeling in the country, but this Socialist 
opinion was not reflected in the affiliation fees of the I.L.P. 
He was very glad to know that they had arrived at the point 
indicated by the paragraph under the heading of “ Stamp 
System.” He did not intend to go over again the ground 
which had been covered ad nauseam at past Conferences. 
Lancashire, where the Stamp System had been adopted, had 
been the county that was possibly the worst affected by the 
war, and accordingly they had anticipated very serious 
possibilities, but, as an actual matter of fact, affiliation fees 
had increased as compared with the previous year. That 
the county should have come through this difficult period 
unscathed was a tribute to the No. 9 Divisional Council. 
Division 9 had the same number of branches as at the 
beginning of the war. Every other Division showed a de¬ 
crease of branches. The reports presented to their Divisional 
Council month by month revealed the weakness of branches. 
His work during the past eight months had been confined 
to looking after the fringe of branches, with the result that 
they had been kept inside the movement. They were very 
anxious that the advantages which they had derived from 
this improved system of organisation should be spread over 
the whole area of the I.L.P. 

Councillor Egerton P. Wake said he had no desire to 
interfere with Mr. Standring’s patent rights in the Stamp 
System, but he wanted to deal with the question of affilia¬ 
tion fees. The first thing to note was that the year through 
which they had been passing was one of such abnormal 
character as to make it impossible to form any general judg¬ 
ment from it. They might therefore leave it out of their 
calculations except from the point of view urged by Mr. 
Standring as showing the effects of the Stamp System in 
helping the Lancashire Division during a period of extreme 
difficulty. They could not, however, be satisfied with the 
position revealed during the past few years in regard to 
affiliation fees. They had steadily dropped from £1,500 
affiliation fees received for the year ending February, 1910, 
to £936 for the financial year just ended. In addition to 
this the number of branches had decreased from 713 at the 
end of February, 1913, to 601 at the end of February, 1915. 
It did seem to him that these figures were such as to cause 
the Party seriously to consider its financial position. The 
paradox was that while this decrease had been going on the 
power of the Independent Labour Party had been increasing 
in every direction. Whether you took the polls in local 
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elections, the increased municipal representation, or any 
other test, increasing support of Socialist principles was 
shown. Despite these facts they were faced with the posi¬ 
tion that they had this decrease in affiliation fees and 
members. In the N.A.C. Report branches were recom¬ 
mended to take the opportunity of the present lull in political 
agitation to “ overhaul their business arrangements, to go 
into their financial position, and consider the best methods 
for securing subscriptions, keeping in touch with sym¬ 
pathisers, and endeavouring to secure new members.’’ He 
thought that the N.A.C. would do well to themselves carry 
out the advice to the branches, and he was in favour of a 
special meeting to consider organisation. He knew that the 
N.A.C. had given consideration to the question of organisa 
tion during the past year, and would have done more if 
their arrangements had not been upset by the outbreak of 
the war, but he thought the time had come when the N.A.C. 
should consider the whole question of organisation with a 
view to remedying the arrested progress of the I.L.P. The 
influx and exodus of members showed that some means 
were necessary by which new members could be retained. 
He believed that if the Leicester Branch looked through 
their books they would not find that their membership had 
increased by the number of new members they had made. 
In Barrow they had made during last year 140 new members, 
but they did not retain them. He suggested that the best 
business the Party could devote itself to at a time when its 
ordinary work was to a large extent interfered with was to 
consider the question of its own internal organisation. He 
suggested that it might be possible for the N.A.C. to send 
special commissioners to consult the Divisional Councils on 
the best means of adapting their methods to the changing 
times in which they lived. They could not afford to wait 
twelve months, and he thought the N.A.C. should arrange 
for such commissioners or deputations to meet either the 
Divisional Councils or special Divisional Conferences during 
the coming summer. 

The Chairman said that the N.A.C. would take the criti¬ 
cisms that had been made in the spirit in which they were 
intended, and would consider the subject of organisation 
again. He also suggested that the delegates should do the 
same. 

ELECTION OF CHAIRMAN. 

At 3-80 p.m. ballot papers were issued for election of four 
National Members of the N.A.C., it being announced that 
F. W. Jowett, M.P.., was the only nominee remaining in 
the list for the Chairmanship, all the other nominees having 
withdrawn. 
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William C. Anderson, M.P., saying that their Chairman, 
Mr. Jowett, had done excellent work for the Party during 
the past year, formally put the motion to the Conference 
that he be re-elected. 

Mr. Jowett was then re-elected unanimously amid 
applause. 

At this stage the Standing Orders Committee made certain 
proposals in regard to various resolutions appearing on the 
agenda, and also recommended that the Chairman should 
rule out of order all personal references under the question 
of the Recruiting Campaign. If any branch considered it 
had a grievance against any member of the Party the com¬ 
plaint could be brought before the N.A.C., for the N.A.C. 
to deal with in accordance with the Party constitution. 

The recommendations of the Standing Orders Committee 
were accepted. 

PROPOSED AMALGAMATION OF DIVISIONAL 
AREAS Nos. 5 AND 6. 

G. F. Johnson, on behalf of the Norwich branch, moved 
the reference back of the following paragraph in the Report: 

We have had under consideration the position of the 
branches in the East Anglian Divisional Area, and are of 
opinion that the result of the experiment as a separate area 
does not warrant its continuance, and recommend that the 
division should be again incorporated with the London and 
District Area, as when the Divisional Area system was first 
established. The travelling facilities from London are 
good, and by making the district a federation instead of 
a Divisional Area, there would be no material hindrance 
to propaganda work. 

He said that from a district consisting largely of agricul¬ 
tural areas it was not right to expect the same result as 
from industrial districts. The difficulties of propaganda 
amongst scattered populations as in East Anglia were such 
that only those who were confronted with these difficulties 
could properly understand and appreciate them. They had 
great difficulty in finding men to undertake the post of a 
local branch secretary, and even when a branch secretary 
had been secured he was not always a genius. When they 
could not get the right man for the job they had to take 
whom they could get. They had a grant of £5 from the 
N.A.C. during the past year for the whole of the Eastern 
Counties Division. When they tried to get speakers down 
they were faced with the difficulty of rail fares. He be¬ 
lieved the area was going to be worthy of the I.L.P., 
although it would be necessary to put in a large amount of 
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drudgery. In the agricultural labourer they had got a 
really fine rebel spirit. The work that was being done 
among the agricultural labourers in East Anglia was very 
largely being done by the I.L.P. It was very undesir¬ 
able that they should be joined up with London, for the 
Londoner had not the slightest conception of the difficulties 
under which they worked. He was a Londoner himself. 
The area was worthy of more generous treatment from the 
N.A.C. than they had received in the past. They could 
rely upon it that when they had got hold of the agricultural 
labourer there was going to be a great future for the Socialist 
movement in that part of the country. 

C. H. Norman supported the reference back, saying that 
he felt that the problems of the East Anglian area were so 
entirely different to the problems that had to be considered 
and dealt with by the London branches that an amalgama¬ 
tion of the two areas was not desirable. It was a weakness 
of the I.L.P. that at present it did not touch the agricultural 
labourer very much, but the experience that was being gained 
in the East Anglian area would, he thought, be found to be 
of value when they came to deal with the agricultural 
problem in other parts of the country. 

Harry Dubery thought that the Conference ought to hear 
some of the reasons why the N.A.C. put the paragraph in the 
KeporL It did not follow that because of an alteration of 
name less effective work would be done in the area. That 
depended on the efforts of the comrades in the area. The 
Eastern Counties had been a Divisional Area for a long time. 
Four years ago it had twenty branches, and paid £43 
affiliation fees for the year. At the end of last year there 
were 11 branches paying £24 affiliation fees for the year. 
London had not sought the addition of this area. They were 
not anxious for any new territory. Although they were called 
the London Division their area stretched out to cover rural 
districts in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
Hampshire, and part of Dorset. They had their own 
problems, and they were not very anxious to take on further 
responsibilities, but the point for the Conference to consider 
was whether an area, of 11 branches only was entitled to have 
its own representative on the N.A.C., exactly the same 
representation as Scotland with its 110 branches, and the 
Lancashire Division with 101 branches. It was for the 
Conference to face that proposition, and to decide at what 
point an area should cease to have a member on the National 
Council, and should become a federation area. If the para¬ 
graph was referred back it would be up to East Anglia to 
justify its separate existence during the coming year, and 
to show at the end of the year an increase in branches and 
membership. 
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Mrs. A. E. Reeves (Norwich) reminded the Conference 
that among the peace terms which the I.L.P. demanded was 
that ‘ ‘ the people concerned should give consent before there 
was a transference of territory.” This was a splendid 
principle to be applied to international affairs, and she 
suggested that it should be applied to the East Anglian area. 
She did not think it would be fair to weight London with 
the big Division of East Anglia. It would be a distinct 
injustice if at the present moment they were linked on to 
any other territory. It had been said that it was not fair 
for eleven branches to have a representative on the N.A.C. 
The same argument w 7 ould apply to Parliamentary con¬ 
stituencies, but they had not agitated for a redistribution of 
Parliamentary seats. She hoped the matter would be 
referred back to the N.A.C., and brought up at the next 
Conference. The very fact that the Conference was 
meeting at Norwich was sufficient evidence that there was a 
live movement there. The I.L.P. was the only live move¬ 
ment in East Anglia. If the Party in East Anglia did not 
increase in strength during the coming year it would offer 
no objection to amalgamation next year. 

R. C. Wallhead said the N.A.C. had no feeling at all 
about this matter. He once represented a Division in 
Cheshire which was something like the Eastern Counties 
area, and he had no hesitation in recommending the N.A.C. 
to throw it into the Lancashire area. The result had been 
very much to the advantage of Cheshire. Under the 
proposed amalgamation East Anglia would become a 
separate federation area, and would not receive any less 
attention. In fact it would get more attention, for it would 
get part of the services of the organiser of the No. 6 
Divisional Area. If the Stamp System was adopted an 
organiser was necessary for its proper working. East Anglia 
could not maintain an organiser of its own and from this 
point of view the amalgamation would be advantageous. 

The Chairman announced that the N.A.C. would with¬ 
draw their recommendation on the understanding that no 
objection would be offered to amalgamation next year if the 
area had not made progress. 

PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATURES. 

Councillor W. M. Rogerson (Walkden) asked why the 
name of J. H. Hudson, prospective candidate for Etecles, 
did not appear in the list of approved Parliamentary 
candidatures, seeing that all the conditions laid down by the 
N.A.C. had been fulfilled by the local branch. 

The Chairman said that this was an error not corrected 
in the proof, and would be rectified in the Annual Report. 
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W. J. Albery asked whether, in the event of the political 
parties making a truce by which there would be an uncon 
tested General Election, the I.L.P. would be expected to 
pay the Returning Officers’ fees in connection with two 
members of Parliament who had been involved in the Re¬ 
cruiting Campaign, and did not represent the views of the 
I.L.P. He did not think they should run members who 
did not represent their opinions. Such members were 
welcome to their opinions, but they did not represent the 
Party. He wanted to know whether, in the event of a truce 
and no contests, the two candidates to whom he had referred 
would be put forward as I.L.P. candidates, and whether, 
in the event of a contested election, a Conference would be 
called according to the Party constitution. He did not wish 
to raise any controversial matter—he merely wanted a 
statement. 

William C. Anderson, M.P., said he wondered what their 
friend would regard as controversial. It was altogether 
premature to enter into discussion on this matter. The 
whole matter ought to be fully considered, when the time 
arises, by the local and national movement, but it would 
be very unwise now to enter into premature discussion on 
the issues raised on this point. 

Councillor W. M. Rogerson referred to the action of 
certain I.L.P. members of Parliament in coming into 
constituencies and speaking in opposition to the policy of 
the prospective I.L.P. candidates in such constituencies. 
They did not want such members of Parliament in Eccles. 

C. H. Norman asked if the N.A.C. would undertake to 
call a Conference in the event of an election. 

The Chairman replied that a Conference prior to a General 
Election was provided for in the constitution, and only on 
one occasion had such a Conference not been held. This 
was in the case of the second election of 1910 which followed 
so closely on the first that it was felt that the Conference 
held prior to the first election met the whole point. The 
N.A.C. would not consider for a moment departing from the 
constitution except in such exceptional circumstances. The 
reply to the question was that a Conference would be called 
under the constitution unless the constitution were altered 
beforehand. 

THE LABOUR LEADER. 

J. H. Hudson (Eccles) moved the reference back of the 
section of the report dealing with the Labour Leader and 
the Socialist Review in order to draw attention to what he 
considered the unsatisfactory relation of the Labour Leader 
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to the party. He said the Leader had done more to 
crystallise the attitude of the Party than any other influence. 
At the same time not as much had been done for it as could 
be done. In the report of the National Labour Press it was 
stated that it had been conclusively proved that the Leader 
had an order sale only. Had it been conclusively proved? 
The Party ought to rally to the Leader as it had never done 
before. The Leader should be treated in the same way as 
the Socialist Review. It should be published by the N.A.C. 
The attention of the National Labour Press had been devoted 
to making their printing business pay rather than to the 
special work of the Labour Leader. The Leader had no 
more been a loss to the Party than the money spent on 
leaflets and pamphlets. It had done more for the Party 
than demonstrations, pamphlets, leaflets, and everything 
else. The Leader should be made the very centre of the 
Party’s propaganda for the next few months. A circulation 
agent should be appointed whose function should be not 
merely to visit newsagents but to visit branches. The whole 
of the I.L.P. should be organised to approach Brotherhoods 
and similar organisations on behalf of the Leader. The 
Leader should be permanently increased to its old size. It 
would then be worthy of the contributions it was receiving. 
It was not fair to leave propaganda work on behalf of the 
Leader to Mr. Brockway and Mr. Bundock. They did 
enough editorially. The whole Party ought to bear this 
responsibility. 

S. Reeves (Liverpool) seconded. 

R. C. Wallhead, replying, said that if Mr. Hudson had 
spoken with a fuller knowledge of the facts he would not 
have made some of the statements he had done. At the 
present time there was a committee of the N.A.C. meeting 
every Tuesday in Manchester to consider the Labour Leader , 
and every .member of the N.A.C. was welcome to attend 
if he happened to be in Manchester. Mr. Brockway 
always came to this meeting, and everything possible had 
been done to assist the Labour Leader. They had now put 
it back on sale or return. Did Mr. Hudson suggest that the 
branches were doing all they could for the Labour Leader? 
If so, its circulation should be double what it was now. The 
Labour Leader was probably the one statesman-like paper 
in the country at the present time, though with that remark 
he would like to couple the Scottish Forward, edited by 
Mr. Tom Johnston, which had stood by the policy of the 
Party, and rendered magnificent service to the movement. 
What had to be borne in mind in connection with the Labour 
Leader was that they should have a bigger circulation from 
the branches. They had been round to the branches and 
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appealed to them to buy the paper, but in some cases the 
branches continued to buy papers that misrepresented the 
I.L.P. To come and blame the N.A.C. because the circu¬ 
lation of the Labour Leader was not bigger was to his mind 
absurd, and was putting the N.A.C. in a position they did 
not deserve to be in. They were now preparing a new 
scheme to extend the sale of the paper. With regard to 
the suggestion to increase the paper to its old size, this 
would mean a loss of £700 per annum. This loss would have 
to be borne by the N.A.C. or by the National Labour Press. 
If the branches would provide the funds for the paper to 
be increased in size they could have the increased size. The 
N.A.C. was hoping to send representatives to meet branches 
and federations and divisional councils to discuss ways and 
means whereby the paper might be increased in circulation, 
but it was only the branches that could do it. If the bran¬ 
ches would not give them the help they were asking for the 
hands of the N.A.C. were tied. 

T. Bussell Williams agreed with the spirit of Mr. Wall- 
head’s remarks, but did not think that Mr. Hudson wanted 
to blame the N.A.C. He (Mr. Williams) was not in favour 
of referring the paragraph back in order that the N.A.C. 
might do certain things, but he welcomed the opportunity 
of saying a word or two in support of Mr. Hudson’s plea 
for more regard for the Labour Leader and its special work. 
Beferring to what had been said that to increase the size 
of the paper would entail a loss of £700 per year he might 
say that recently he was meeting a number of comrades 
in the North-Eastern Division on behalf of the N.A.C., and 
they told him they had collected 10s. not for the Labour 
Leader but for another paper. He suggested it would be 
just as easy to collect 10s. for the Labour Leader. The 
Labour Leader was the special organ of the I.L.P., and it 
was the duty of the I.L.P. to pay more attention to its own 
publications. He would suggest that the motion for the 
reference back should be withdrawn, and the matter should 
be left to the judgment of the N.A.C., but would urge upon 
the N.A.C. to take the expressions of opinion that had been 
given, that more attention should be given in the future to 
the special work of the I.L.P. 

J. H. Standring regretted that- the discussion had taken 
on the appearance of a controversy between the floor and the 
N.A.C. The sole purpose of raising the discussion w r as to 
benefit the Labour Leader. The Lancashire Division 
suffered somewhat from the fact that then Divisional repre¬ 
sentative on the N.x\.C. was one of the most active propa¬ 
gandists of the Party, and consequently the Divisional 
Council w^as not able to be in such close connection with 
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the N.A.C. as they would like to be. Some of the things 
said by Mr. Wallhead would have been very welcome had 
they heard them inside the Party. The Lancashire 
Divisional Council had discussed this matter, and suggested 
that this summer a special campaign should be conducted 
on behalf of the increased sale of the Labour Leader. They 
in Lancashire would do their share in that direction. Their 
branches in Lancashire responded well to claims made by 
the Party, but the name of one branch in the Division 
appeared in the Branch Directory as having sent no con¬ 
tributions at all to the Parliamentary Fund. Since the close 
of the financial year this branch had made a contribution, 
but it had taken eight months to get anything like a decent 
response to their appeal for the Parliamentary Fund. When 
the other organ referred to by Mr. Williams opened a special 
fund this particular branch immediately forwarded 100 
shillings to this fund. These things wanted a little con¬ 
sideration. It was necessary to have a Labour organ, but 
the very first claim upon the members of the I.L.P. was 
the strengthening of their own organisation. They had 
tended to become a body of mere acquiescers with the 
Labour Party, but they must not sink their own individuality 
entirely. He hoped that the N.A.C. would inaugurate a 
national campaign on behalf of the Labour Leader. 

J. Bruce Glasier said the movement w~as as much respon¬ 
sible for the Labour Leader as was the N.A.C. The paper 
had been created by the movement, and it should be taken 
by every member of the Party; if many members of the 
Party and many branches were not taking it, it was hardly 
fair to reproach the N.A.C. The leaders of the Party con¬ 
tributed to the paper without fee or reward. Mr. Hudson 
had suggested that more attention had been given to the 
printing business of the National Labour Press than to the 
Labour Leader itself. The truth was that but for the 
National Labour Press there would have been no Labour 
Leader. For several years past there had been a loss on 
the paper of £1,000 a year, which had been borne by the 
National Labour Press. The work of the editor had been 
referred to. He admired the work of the editor, but it must 
not be supposed that the policy of the paper was simply 
the editor’s policy. The editor expressed the policy of the 
Party. It was the Party’s paper, and, it should receive the 
full support of the Party. 

The motion for the reference back of the paragraph was 
then withdrawn. 
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THE DAILY CITIZEN. 

A question was asked as to whether the levy of fourpence 
per year per member on societies affiliated to the Labour 
Party and the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress, decided upon at the conference held in London 
on February 24th, 1915, under the auspices of these two 
organisations, was payable by the I.L.P. 

The Treasurer replied that the levy only applied to the 
trade unions, and not to the I.L.P. or to the Fabian Society. 

OBITUARY. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell (Walthamstow) asked that the 
name of Professor Tarrida del Marmol should be included 
in the list of comrades who had passed away. 

The Chairman replied that this would be done. 

J. Bruce Glasier then paid a tribute to the late M. Jean 
Jaurks and others. Jaurks, he said, was the first peace 
martyr. He fell twenty-six hours after they bade him fare¬ 
well at the conclusion of the meeting of the International 
Bureau on the eve of the outbreak of war. He fought 
against the Russian alliance, he never uttered a word of 
reproach to our German comrades, and one liked to think 
that if he had lived the bitter feeling expressed towards 
Germany by French Socialists at the present time would 
have been moderated. He was a man of amazing width of 
view, a great European indeed. His death occasioned a 
terrible loss to the international Socialist movement. M. 
Volkhovsky was another Socialist martyr. His life had 
been broken by the effects of Prussian tyranny. M. Tarrida 
del Marmol was a Spaniard exiled in this country. In Spain 
he was a revolutionist, but in this country he was a Con¬ 
stitutionalist since Constitutional progress towards Socialism 
was possible. Abroad he was considered to be a somewhat 
terrible fellow, but we knew him to be kind and generous, 
a man of wonderful knowledge. He was wholeheartedly 
with the I.L.P. 

For a moment or two the delegates rose in silent remem¬ 
brance of those who have passed from our ranks. 

N.A.C. MEETINGS. 

The Chairman, referring to the record of attendances of 
N.A.C. members given at the end of the Report, said that 
this record did not comprise the total activities of the 
members. Members of the Council had served on very 
many committees and deputations, and the total in the 
cases of some members would amount to as many as 109 
attendances. It was only fair to mention this, and to point 
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out that the attendances at actual full meetings of the 
Council by no means comprised all the energies of members, 

NATIONAL LABOUR PRESS, LIMITED. 

W. J. Albery, referring to the amount of £380 shown in 
the Trading and Profit and Loss Account of the National 
Labour Press, Limited, for bad debts, said he understood 
that a considerable proportion of these bad debts were 
incurred in connection with I.L.P. branches, and he thought 
something ought to be done to have a systematic method 
of collecting payments, and some action should be taken 
to check the credit allowed to branches. He also referred 
to the amount of £993 shown for depreciation on fixtures 
This was a very large amount, and the profit shown would 
have been very much more but for the exceptional deprecia¬ 
tion. In regard to the Auditor’s certificate appended to 
the National Labour Press balance sheet, this was not in 
the proper form required by the Companies Act. 

The Treasurer said he was very glad that the question of 
bad debts had been raised on the floor of the Conference. 
This was an exceedingly sore point with the National 
Labour Press. As had been said, an amount for bad debts 
had appeared on the balance sheet for three or four years 
in succession, and this year an amount of £380 was shown. 
He did not think that the branches treated their own 
organisation as well as they treated outside private people. 
He supposed they thought it was incumbent upon them to 
pay their local debts, but when it came to their own 
organisation they thought it did not matter. Branches some 
times let the time run on until the debt got so old that they 
would write to the National Labour Press and suggest that 
the Press should take one-half or one-third of the amount 
in settlement, simply because it was so old. Steps had 
been taken to deal with the matter, and in many cases it 
had been necessary to take the drastic step of declining to 
send goods until the cash was received. However, they 
were doing their best to deal with this question of bad debts, 
and he felt certain that this item would not always continue 
to appear in the balance sheet as in the past. 

In regard to the amount of £993 shown for depreciation 
on fixtures, he agreed that this amount was very heavy, but 
they were anxious to get the National Labour Press into a 
thoroughly sound position, and to get rid of as many of the 
false assets as they could. This year they had wiped out 

special alterations” and “cost of formation expenses.” 
There had been a tremendous amount of wastage in fitting 
up, and they thought it wiser to cut down everything that 
they could not realise on if they came to leave the premises. 
Under the circumstances he did not think that the amount 
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of £998 shown for depreciation of fixtures was at all 
excessive. It proved they were getting into a thoroughly 
^ound position w 7 hen they were able to write off the whole 
of the expenses that accrued when they were building up 
their business. The business of the Press had been badly 
hit by the war, but it had recovered rapidly, and he hoped 
that next year the Press would be able to hand over to the 
N.A.C. a very considerable sum. Up till now the National 
Labour Press had had to bear the annual loss on the Labour 
Leader , but he was glad to say that owing to the assistance 
received by way of donations the Labour Leader had paid 
its way this year. This was the first year since the Party 
took the paper over that the paper had come anywhere near 
paying its way. In this connection he would say that they 
were considerably indebted to the assistance they had 
received from their friend 44 Casey,'' who had not only helped 
to raise money for the paper, but had helped to raise the 
circulation as well. In regard to the Auditors' certificate, 
this was in the form usually given. The Auditors had had 
all the explanations and information they required, they 
were perfectly satisfied, and no complaint had been received 
from them. 

E. Climie (Kilmarnock) said, he was quite sure that the 
whole idea contained in the discussion had been misunder¬ 
stood by a great number of the delegates. An amount of 
£380 for bad debts was not a very large amount when the 
sales for the various departments of the Press amounted 
for last year to nearly £29,000. There were other debtors 
of the National Labour Press besides I.L.P. branches, and, 
in addition, he believed that many of the amounts due by 
branches, which were considered by the Press to be bad 
debts, had not been written off by the branches. He thought 
that the matter should be investigated, as he believed that 
many of the sums owing were recoverable. 

A delegate asked for information concerning the amount 
of £3,218 for goodwill of the Labour Leader shown as an 
asset in the balance sheet. 

The Treasurer, replying, said that when the National 
Labour Press took over the Labour Leader they took over 
the shareholders with it, and they then had to consider how 
the matter should appear in the balance sheet of the National 
Labour Press. The only way to deal with it was to put as 
an asset what they paid for the Labour Leader, i.e ., £3,218. 
He hoped that next year they would be able if necessary to 
depreciate the goodwill of the Labour Leader, but he trusted 
nevertheless that the circulation would so increase that the 
goodwill might be worth at least £6,000. 

Herbert Eastwood referred to the fact that the branch he 
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represented, namely, North Salford, was until recently in 
the bad books of the National Labour Press, partly owing to 
complications caused through successive fresh officers being 
appointed who had ordered goods without knowing the 
amount of the previous indebtedness of the branch. After 
correspondence with the National Labour Press they had 
finally discovered exactly how' they stood, and, in order to 
vindicate the good name of the branch, had decided not only 
to clear off all the debt, but to increase their purchase of 
publications from the National Labour Press. In addition, 
in order to avoid similar difficulties occurring in the future, 
they had appointed one individual to order publications, 
made him responsible for all purchases, and had written the 
National Labour Press to that effect. 

Councillor W. M. Rogerson asked if these bad debts were 
due by existing branches, or by branches that had ceased to 
exist. 

Councillor Edgar Whiteley, Secretary of the National 
Labour Press, explained that the majority of bad debts 
written off were due by deceased branches. The others were 
not really bad debts, and were not written off to the branches. 
Money was still coming to hand from the branches on 
account of them. 

The N.A.C. Report was then adopted unanimously. 


ELECTION OF TREASURER AND N.A.C. 


It was announced that the only nomination received for 
Treasurer of the Party was that of T. D. Benson, and, on 
the motion that Mr. Benson be declared elected as Treasurer 
being put to the Conference, it was carried unanimously. 


The result of the ballot for the election of National Mem¬ 
bers of the Council was then declared as follows: 


J. Keir Hardie, M.P. (elected) . 264 

William C. Anderson, M.P. (elected). 285 

J. Bruce Glasier (elected). 230 

Miss Margaret Gr. Bondfield (elected). 229 

Councillor Egerton P. Wake . 73 

Miss Margaret McMillan. 60 

J. H. Hudson . 59 

Dr. Ethel Bentham. 12 


It was announced that Divisional Members of the Council 
had been elected as follow’s: 
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Division 1 
„ 2 

,, 3 

4 

,, 5 

,, 6 

,, 7 

,, 8 

,, 9 


... James Maxton (unopposed). 

... Eev. W. E. Moll (unopposed). 
.. Ben Biley. 

... Councillor J. W. Kneeshaw. 

... William Holmes (unopposed). 
... Harry Dubery. 

... Councillor W. H. Ayles. 

... Ivor H. Thomas. 

.. B. C. Wallhead. 


The election of the Members of the National Administra¬ 
tive Council was then confirmed. 

The Conference adjourned at 5 p.m., after deciding to 
meet at 9 a.m. on Tuesday and to sit in continuous session 
until 2 p.m. 


TUESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORT. 

The Eeport of the I.L.P. Members of Parliament, pages 
30 to 33, was submitted on the reassembling of the Con¬ 
ference at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, and was adopted unanimously 
without discussion. 

LETTEES FEOM I.L.P. MEMBEES OF PABLIAMENT. 

The Chairman announced that letters had been received 
from two of the I.L.P. members of Parliament, who were 
unable to attend the Conference. He then read the follow¬ 
ing letter from J. E. Clynes, M.P. : 

“ Dear Mr. Johnson, 

‘ ‘ I regret to find myself prevented from attending the 
Conference, and perhaps you will read this letter for me. I 
have been unable to attend to my duties since Sunday last. 
The doctor tells me that a throat trouble following influenza 
is laryngitis and that I must be in bed for some days. I 
am sorry to differ from other I.L.P, colleagues on some 
points relating to the war, and I specially desired to attend 
the Conference in case my action should be the subject of 
any discussion. On the general and, of course, vital 
questions of secret diplomacy, unrevealed commitments, the 
iniquity of wars, the supply of armaments for profit, mili¬ 
tarism, and the making of rival Treaties which do not 
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rebbhcile nations or balance powerin any real sense but only 
cause powerful nations to increase their suspicion and fear 
of each other — on all these questions we are agreed. And 
I hope I am not unmindful of the bearing of these questions 
upon the present war. But, just as general good conduct 
does not mitigate definite offences, general principles should 
not prevent a detached view and conclusions upon specific 
issues when these are raised for us. 

On certain events immediately preceding the war’ the 
position of the National Council of the I.L.P. as expressed 
in a variety of statements is not clear to me. I conclude I 
am right, however, in stating the position of the Council on 
two points to be as follows : 

(1) That despite the action of Germany in relation to 
this . war and the events in the early part of last August, 
this country should not have entered into the war. 

(2) That the Labour Party should not have co-operated 
with other parties in appealing to men to join the Army 
or Navy. 

'‘I am opposed altogether to the attitude of the National 
Council of the I.L.P. on these two important questions, but 
I will not attempt to argue them at length in this letter. 

“ I have from the beginning found that without any lead 
from me the branches of the Party in my division in Man¬ 
chester share the views which I hold. These views are 
consistent with the actions of a Socialist when the choice 
is no longer one between the principles of peace and war, but 
between peace and submission to the war-maker. Socialists 
always called for strong action by the Government when the 
weak and innocent in other lands were oppressed. Strong 
action and not neutrality was the natural call for Socialists 
when brutal and treacherous crimes were committed against 
Belgium. The I.L.P. now says, rightly, that Belgium must 
be freed and compensated. How can we say so and then 
calmly leave that enormous task to other peoples? 

“ I am quite willing to meet, say, branches of the I.L.P. 
in Manchester, or the Divisional Council for Lancashire, if 
either gathering would be deemed suitable for discussing 
differences on which I am prevented from facing the Con¬ 
ference.—Yours fraternally, 

“ J. B. Clynes/’ 

The Chairman then read the following letter received from 
James Parker, M.P. : 

“ Dear Johnson, 

‘ ‘ Enclosed please find the Beport and my signature. 
Sorry for two days' delay, .but I have been away from home 
on a Becruiting Campaign in Gower Division. 

“I cannot get to the Conference as I have several local 

D 
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engagements that I cannot leave. In reference to the resolu¬ 
tion re my recruiting meetings in Eccles Division and Bishop 
Auckland, I have nothing to add to my former letter beyond 
that I have been doing what I regarded as my duty. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ James Parker.” 

PARTY PROPAGANDA. 

William C. Anderson, M.P., in moving a special emergency 
resolution, said the N.A.C. felt it was very necessary that the 
I.L.P. should recommence its educational campaign. In¬ 
activity meant stagnation, if it did not mean reaction. Good 
things did not come automatically, and good things would 
not come out of this war unless the strongest efforts were 
made. All manner of attacks w r ere being made on the 
I.L.P., but if they made any attempt to reply to them they 
were charged with breaking the political truce. The workers 
had not many champions to-day, and the I.L.P. should act 
as such. The danger of breaking down Trade Union stan¬ 
dards must be watched. The attempt to employ school 
children on farms and in industry must be resisted. The 
battle of the farmers against the Education Acts began before 
the war, and was being waged quite apart from the war. The 
I.L.P. must also face the question as to how the cost of the 
war was to be met. It must demand that the big, rich 
monopolies should be taken over by the community and the 
necessary revenue raised from them. Economic problems 
would be far more serious at the outbreak of peace than they 
were at the outbreak of war. Were the people who had 
taken the places of the soldiers who had left industry to be 
retained, or were the soldiers to be reinstated ? In either case, 
what was to become of the surplus ? This problem must be 
thought out now. It would be too late at the end of the war. 
All the questions which centred on the Peace Settlement 
had to be faced. The N.A.C. had been considering this 
question and was anxious to get into touch with their com¬ 
rades in other countries, in order to try and bring about joint 
Socialist action to prepare Europe for a real peace, a peace 
which would not contain the germs of future wars. The real 
hope of peace and social justice lay in the revival of the inter¬ 
national movement, the coming together of the workers of 
all lands in order to move forward unitedly towards a juster 
social order. 

Mrs. Annot E. Robinson said she would second the resolu¬ 
tion if it was agreed to add certain words. 

The Chairman, on behalf of the N.A.C., accepted the 
addition, and the resolution then read as follows: 

“ That in the opinion of this Conference it is essential 
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to the present and future welfare of the working-class 
movement and to the wider questions of permanent peace 
that the Party throughout the country should resume its 
educational propaganda , directing attention among other 
matters to the persistent misrepresentations by the Press 
and many employers of the conditions and habits of the 
working people, to the real danger of the entire collapse 
of Trade Union standards , especially in view of the intro¬ 
duction of women into trades and industries without safe¬ 
guarding the rates of pay already established in those 
industries, to the grave problems of taxation and unem¬ 
ployment that will arise at the conclusion of the war, to 
the questions of secret diplomacy, the balance of power, 
the terms of peace, as well as the reconstructing of the 
machinery by which the democracies of Europe can again 
come together for the maintenance of social justice and 
the abolition of war .” 

Mrs. Robinson then referred to the “ register of women 
for patriotic service/ ’ and said that there was a very grave 
danger that the desire to help in the national crisis on the 
part of many women might result in women accepting jobs 
at ridiculous rates of pay. A number of employers were 
employing women to do odd jobs to set men free to do skilled 
work, and these women were not receiving a living wage. 
Women employed to fill shells were receiving wages that 
were little short of a scandal. This had the result of lowering 
the rates of pay and standard of living for other industries. 
At the present time in Manchester the rate of wages for 
women was going down. There was nothing of more vital 
importance to the working class at the present time than 
doing something to safeguard the interests of these women, 
as it was impossible for the women to protect their own 
interests. 

Joseph Burgess said that he had sent in an amendment on 
the previous day to the emergency resolution. 

W. J. Albery said he had also sent in to the Standing 
Orders Committee an amendment to the resolution. 

Joseph Burgess said that his amendment was to insert in 
the resolution, among other matters to be considered, the 
words “ also the bearing of the importation of overseas 
investment profits on the problem of unemployment in the 
homeland/' 

The Chairman said that Mrs. Robinson’s addition was non- 
controversial, and would be readily agreed to by everyone 
in the Conference. The same could not be said of the 
addition proposed by Mr. Burgess, which could not be 
accepted. 
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Councillor H. E. Witard, J.P., said that the Standing 
Orders Committee had considered all the resolutions and 
amendments sent in to them in connection with the emer¬ 
gency resolution, and they agreed that all of these were 
either covered in the resolution itself or covered by resolu¬ 
tions upon the Conference Agenda. There being nothing 
fresh in any of the proposed amendments they were not 
accepted. 

Joseph Burgess then asked if his amendment was ruled out 
of order. 

The Chairman : “ You have heard the report of the Stand¬ 
ing Orders Committee.” 

Joseph Burgess then moved that the report of the Standing 
Orders Committee be not accepted. 

On a vote being taken the motion was rejected by a large 
majority. 

The report of the Standing Orders Committee was then 
accepted. 

Joseph Burgess then said that he would speak upon the 
resolution, and address himself to the phrase “ other 
matters.” If the Conference refused to hear him he would 
bring before the branches in the country the question that for 
the last six years he had been trying to bring before the 
Annual Conference. 

A delegate, rising to a point of order, asked if it was in 
order to discuss on an emergency resolution any question 
that had been before the country for six years. 

The Chairman ruled that Mr. Burgess was in order in 
speaking on the resolution. 

Joseph Burgess, proceeding, said the subject had not been 
before the country for six years, but he had been trying for 
six years to bring it before the Annual Conference of the 
I.L.P., and had not succeeded. At the Edinburgh Con¬ 
ference, and at subsequent Annual Conferences, his branch 
had placed a resolution on the Agenda dealing with the sub¬ 
ject, but it had not been reached. 

The Chairman, intervening, asked if Mr. Burgess was 
arguing that the resolution should be rejected because it did 
not contain any reference to overseas investments. 

Joseph Burgess, continuing, said he was speaking in sup¬ 
port of the resolution, upon “ other matters.” He wanted 
to bring before the Conference the subject of what bearing 
the question of overseas investments had upon the question 
of social reform. Thirteen years ago Mr-. J. A. Hobson 
prophesied that the time would come when all manufactured 
goods used in Britain would come from abroad. Just before 
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the war broke out Mr. Chiozza Money said that if overseas 
investments increased to five times their present volume 
there would be no need to manufacture anything in Britain; 
we could live parasitically on the profits of overseas invest¬ 
ments. Already the arterial trades were being destroyed. 
The census of production showed that less than one-half of 
the workers of this country were engaged in productive work. 
We had only ten weeks’ growth of wheat in the country, 
although we could, if we wished, grow sufficient food. This 
question would have to come before the I.L.P. and the 
Labour Party, and when that day came it would be to the 
shame of the I.L.P. if it did not take the pioneer position 
that was its right. After the war we should have a Tariff 
Reform Government. The citadel of Free Trade had already 
been surrendered. The I.L.P. should have a policy distinct 
from either Tariff Reform or Free Trade. He asked that this 
question should not be boycotted; that it should receive fair 
consideration; and, if they would give it fair consideration, 
he believed they would arrive at the same conclusions as he 
had arrived at. 

On the suggestion of the Standing Orders Committee the 
Conference at this point agreed to limit speeches to five 
minutes in the case of movers of resolutions and three 
minutes in the case of subsequent speeches. The Standing 
Orders Committee also made various recommendations with 
regard to resolutions on the Agenda, which were accepted. 

W. J. Albery wished to draw attention to certain aspects 
of the resolution. When they came to deal with various 
questions referred to in the resolution they found that the root 
of the matter was the war itself. The right course to adopt, 
was to direct their efforts towards a truce, and a peace settle¬ 
ment after the truce. If they could educate public opinion 
in this country to the point of demanding a truce they could 
get peace. The Government would do nothing in this matter, 
until public opinion had agitated for it. The right course was 
to propagate the idea of a truce first, and then terms of peace. 
If they put forward any terms of peace before the truce they 
would tie their own hands. He believed that Germany would 
be prepared for a peace settlement embodying the status quo 
ante helium , and he believed that should satisfy this country. 
He did not know what the other allied nations would be satis¬ 
fied with. He believed that Russia wanted Constantinople, 
and that Sir Edward (Irey had pledged our support to Russia, 
and that France wanted Alsace-Lorraine. If we were going 
in for a war of that kind, God knew how it would end. 
According to reports in the Times, Servia was now a charnel 
house, and people were lying dead in the streets. For the 
sake of their own men who were being shot down some 
action must be taken, and they must call for a truce. 
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On being put to the vote the resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

AGENDA COMMITTEE’S EEPOET. 

The adoption of the report of the Agenda Committee was 
formally moved and carried unanimously. 

PAETY POLICY. 

C. H. Norman, on behalf of the City of London Branch, 
moved: 

“ That this Conference heartily approves and endorses 
the policy of the National Administrative Council during 
the present crisis , believing such policy to be in line with 
the history , traditions , and principles of International 
Socialism.” 

Mr. Norman said that the situation which the I.L.P. had 
to face had justified in every detail the manifesto the N.A.C. 
had issued. There were two issues in the war. One was 
the issue between Germany and Eussia on the Balkan 
question. The other the issue between Germany and Britain 
on the naval question. The British Government had con¬ 
ducted a naval policy which had driven the country to a 
war-like solution. In 1908 Mr. Lloyd George had asked who 
had begun the great naval contest between Germany and 
Britain and had given the answer, “ this country.” In 1907 
we refused to give a pledge in favour of the neutralisation 
of merchant vessels, and it was that fact which led to the 
tremendous naval rivalry. So far as the Balkan issue was 
concerned, Sir E. Grey had, through the Anglo-French 
commitments, pledged this country to go to war in the 
interests of Eussia whatever the cause of the war. In 
regard to the Balkan dispute which had led to the present 
war, he was convinced that an issue more remotely con¬ 
cerned with the interests and happiness of the people of this 
country could not be found. 

The resolution was formally seconded. 

E. G. Culpin (Ilford), opposing the resolution, said his 
branch thought the N.A.C. had a wrong conception of the 
whole trend of events. It was hard for his branch to differ 
from the bulk of the Party, but they realised at the same 
time the duty of being true to themselves. They did not 
regard the policy of the I.L.P. as sacrosanct. They wished 
the Party to be saved from a policy of unctuous rectitude 
and a Nonconformist conscience. There were cries yester¬ 
day that recruiters ought to be turned out of the Party. 
Such extravagances were harmful to everybody concerned. 
He feared too many members of the Party were mistaking 
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anti-nationalism for internationalism, and seemed to think 
that by opposing their own country they were advancing the 
interests of internationalism. 

Some were so used to being in a minority that they were 
afraid of being in a majority. It was said yesterday that the 
attitude of the Party had been misrepresented and mis¬ 
understood. Whose fault was it? It was the fault of the 
extremists. He wanted it to be clearly understood that the 
members of his branch were no less Socialists and no less 
desirous of peace than the rest of the Party. They fully 
realised the tragedy of the events of to-day. At the same 
time their consciences had led them in a certain direction 
which they had to follow. “We hate war no less, but we 
believe that in helping France and Belgium now we are 
keeping our own shores inviolate and enabling the I.L.P. to 
meet in Norwich.'’ They could not convict themselves of 
disloyalty because they felt some surge of Fatherland in 
their hearts. They felt they had to make their response to 
the cry of Belgium. Some of them considered that the drum 
was beating for them, and they had to follow it. They felt 
they would be craven if they did not oppose the resolution 
and let it be known that there was a minority, however small 
and insignificant, who did not agree with the policy of the 
N.A.C. 

G. F. Johnson (Norwich) said he was not altogether for 
nor altogether against the resolution. What was the policy 
of the N.A.C. ? He had asked several members of the 
N.A.C. and the answers he had got had been most delight¬ 
fully vague. There was only one man who had the right to 
say at the present juncture that he had warned the country 
of the danger into which it was being led by secret diplomacy, 
and that was Mr. F. W. Jowett. If the Labour Party knew 
that this disaster might happen why was something more 
drastic not done to call the attention of the country to it 
before it happened? If they had known of the existence of 
this danger they should have gone to any length until the 
negotiations of the Government were made public. 

W. Davies Lloyd (Kensal Pise) agreed with the last 
speaker to a certain extent, and thought that the policy of 
the N.A.C. was a little indefinite. He objected to the war 
because he was asked to help pay for it, and was not con¬ 
sulted before the war. Even if it could be shown that the 
war itself was a just war people had no right to be asked to 
support the war because they were not consulted in regard 
to it. 

On a vote being taken there voted 

For the resolution . 118 

Against the resolution . 3 

The resolution was therefore carried. 
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FOREIGN POLICY AND PEACE SETTLEMENT 
TERMS. 

Councillor H. E. Witard, J.P., on behalf of the Agenda 
Committee, moved the following resolution : 

“ That this Conference calls upon the workers to guard 
against allowing elements to enter the peace , settlement 
which would tie a pretext and excuse for future devasta¬ 
ting wars; in order that the peace may be just and lasting, 
the Conference demands: 

(a) That the people concerned shall give consent 
before there is transfer of territory; 

(b) No future treaty, agreement , or understanding 
be entered into without the knowledge of the 
people and the consent of Parliament, and 
machinery to be created for the democratic 
control of foreign policy; 

(c) Drastic all-round reduction ■ of armaments by 
international agreement, together with the 
nationalisation of the manufacture of armaments, 
and the national control of the export of arma¬ 
ments by one country to another ; 

(d) British foreign policy to be directed in future 
toward establishing a federation of the nations 
and the setting up of an International Council , 
whose decisions shall be public , together with 
the establishment of courts for the. interpreta¬ 
tion and enforcement of treaties and International 
Law.” 

Councillor Witard said that the Agenda Committee had 
gone very carefully into various resolutions they had had 
before them, and they felt that the resolution which he now 
moved covered each of the separate points of view put for¬ 
ward by the branches whose names were appended to it. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Harry Dubery, on behalf of the Agenda Committee, 
moved: 

“ That this. Conference is of opinion that an Inter¬ 
national Arbitration Court should be established , with 
power, as an alternative to war, to enforce its decisions 
by declaring a postal, commercial, transport , and financial 
boycott against any dissenting nation.” 

Mr. Dubery said that there should be some reply to the 
criticism of those who said that even an international court 
would necessitate big armies- and navies. There were other 
means of pressure than the sword. The capital of the world 
had become international. A boycott of capital would be 
enormously effective pressure. Trade had become inter- 
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national. Trade could be boycotted. The postal service 
was international, and the postal service of a nation that 
refused to comply with a decision of an International Court 
of Arbitration could be cut off. He did not suggest suffering 
would not be occasioned by such pressure, but it would not 
be so terrible or prolonged as the suffering caused by war. 

The resolution was formally seconded, and was then 
adopted unanimously. 

Clifford Allen, on behalf of the City of London Branch, 
moved: 

“ That this Conference is of opinion that the British 
Government shall immediately disclose the terms upon 
which they are prepared to negotiate peace, tind that a 
manifesto be issued by the N.A.C. to this effect.” 

Mr. Allen said the Conference had not so far made any 
practical proposal for bringing peace. At the beginning of 
the war everyone insisted that it should go through to a 
“ successful conclusion. ” There was now a feeling that 
we could not “ go through ” with it in the accepted sense. 
The resolution asked.that the I.L.P. Conference should give 
expression to the desire for peace. In Germany there was 
an anti-war group in the Social Democratic Party. It was 
not carrying the people with it because the German Gov¬ 
ernment gave the people the impression that the terms 
upon which the British Government would insist would be 
humiliating to the German nation. For what ivas Britain 
fighting? To perpetuate the condition of affairs in Europe 
before the war broke out ? To crush German militarism 
and the German people? What did those phrases mean? 
Were we going to try to bring the war to an end in such 
a way that there would be no occasion for the spirit of 
revenge to be aroused? The great necessity was that the 
Balance of Power and the armed groups of Europe should 
be broken up once and for all. The I.L.P. should send 
forth one word from the Conference—Peace, and Peace at 
once.. 

J. H. Hudson seconded the resolution, saying that one 
reason why the German military caste was able to keep 
the working class of Germany engaged in the work of 
slaughter was their ignorance of what Britain and the Allies 
were fighting for. To declare our Peace terms publicly, 
if they reflected the ideals our statesmen had expressed, 
would be the surest blow at German militarism. Our Gov¬ 
ernment seemed to be in the grip of a great machine. It 
talked of war to the bitter end,” and spoke of those who 
wanted the terms of peace to be discussed as ^ twittering 
sparrows.” He hoped the sparrows would go on twittering 
until they made a great cry, which would be answered by 
the German people. 
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J. F. Shone (Hammersmith) said he had heard an officer, 
who had returned from the front, saying that the men who 
were fighting were themselves asking what they were fighting 
for. They said that if it was to drive the Germans out of 
France and Belgium they were prepared to do it, but if 
there was any intention to try and go on to Berlin they 
were not ready to go on. He was convinced that Germany 
and Austria were ready to accept reasonable terms, and 
if our Government would propose such terms the war might 
come to an end almost at once. Otherwise the war might 
go on for another twelve months, and at the end of the 
twelve months we should be no further forward than we 
were now. 

A. J. Thatcher asked if the I.L.P. terms of peace would 
be embodied in the manifesto to be issued by the N.A.C. 

The Chairman replied that the N.A.C. would consider 
this question. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Councillor H. E. Witard, J.P., on behalf of the Norwich 
Branch, moved: 

“ This Conference regrets that the workers of Europe 
are now engaged in destroying each other at the behest 
of rulers, diplomats , and statesmen, in the interests of 
international financiers, capitalists, and armament 
manufacturers; reaffirms its previous decisions that the 
interests of the workers of all countries are identical , 
and calls upon the forces of Labour in every land to use 
every means to establish goodwill amongst the peoples 
so as to secure a lasting peace. 9 ' 

The resolution was agreed to unanimously. 

Harry Brockhouse (West Bromwich) moved: 

“ This Conference is of opinion that the I.L.P. should 
at once take action with the Socialists in neutral countries 
to bring this war to a close and to establish the Inter¬ 
national on a broad, lasting, basis/* 

Mr. Brockhouse said that the resolution was quite definite. 
If the war was right it should be pursued. If it was wrong 
they should endeavour to stop it. 

George Benson (Stockport), seconding the resolution, 
thought that the I.L.P. should take definite steps at once 
to try and end the war. The Germans should be got out 
of Belgium not by the sword but by negotiations. That 
could be done, but he doubted whether it was possible to 
drive out the Germans by military force. Even if it could 
be done it would mean the loss of thousands of lives. 
Herbert Morrison (Walworth) thought that a conference 
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which did not include representatives of the Socialist parties 
of all the belligerent countries would be of very doubtful 
value. At the moment it was impossible to get into com¬ 
munication with the Socialist parties of Germany and 
Austria. The proposal contained in the resolution meant, 
therefore, that the English, French, Belgian, and Bussian 
Socialists 'should meet Socialists of neutral countries to 
discuss terms of peace without knowing the opinions of the 
Socialists of Germany and Austria. He did not think that 
any agreement arrived at by any such conference would 
be of any use. Criticisms had already been passed upon 
the findings of the conference of Socialists of the allied 
nations which had been held in London, and he was not in 
favour of any further conference on similar lines. He 
thought they should try and get into touch with the German 
and Austrian Socialists, and, if this was impossible at 
present, their influence would be best used in bringing 
pressure to bear upon the British Government. On these 
grounds he opposed the resolution. 

J. H. Standring asked if there was any possibility of 
obtaining information from the German Socialists as to 
their attitude on this subject. 

J. Bruce Glasier said that M. Camille Huysmans, the 
Secretary of the International Socialist Bureau, was at the 
present time in communication with the Socialist bodies 
of all countries in Europe in the hope that a conference 
might be arranged of all the Socialist bodies. The N.A.C. 
would do their utmost towards that end, and other Socialist 
bodies in Europe were doing the same. He suggested that 
if the word “ other ” was substituted for the word 
“ neutral ” in the second line of the resolution it might be 
agreed to. 

By general consent of the Conference it was then agreed 
that the word “ other” be substituted for the word 
4 4 neutral ” in the resolution. 

Miss Miriam. Price (Hackney) asked if the resolution, if. 
passed, would commit the N.A.C. to co-operate in the 
Hague Conference which was being arranged. 

The Chairman replied that the N.A.C. were already doing 
what they could in regard to this Conference. 

The resolution as amended was then agreed to unani¬ 
mously in the following terms : 

“ This Conference is of opinion that the I.L.P. should 
at once take action with the Socialists in other .countries 
to bring this war to a close and to establish the Inter¬ 
national on a broad , lasting basis.* 9 
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PAELIAMENTABY CONTEOL. 

J. Kelsall (Stockton) moved: 

“ That this Conference is of opinion that no war be 
declared without the consent of Parliament , and urges 
the setting up of a special committee of all parties in the 
House to advise the House of Commons regarding inter¬ 
national policy . ” 

Mr. Kelsall expressed the opinion that if Parliament had 
been consulted before the present war the country might 
not have been led into it. 

Harold Croft (Northampton), seconding the resolution, 
referred to the effect of public opinion upon diplomats, and 
mentioned the Congress of Vienna as an instance where 
British diplomats had to “ play a straighter game ” than 
the diplomats of other countries because they were more 
subject to the influence of public opinion than the foreign 
diplomats. He hoped that, at the Congress of Powers which 
would follow the present war, the public opinion of the 
different European countries would have an effect upon the 
diplomats of those countries so that different results might 
follow than the results which followed the last great Congress 
of Powers. 

Fred Easton (Tottenham) said he would be prepared to 
support the resolution if it could be altered so as to provide 
for a vote of the people instead of the ‘ ‘ consent of Parlia¬ 
ment/ ’ Personally he had not much hope in Parliament. 

The Chairman said that the Conference could not alter the 
resolution now. 

Fred Easton, continuing, said he was not satisfied that 
Parliament would do any better in the future than they had 
done in the past. A matter involving peace or war should 
go to a vote of the whole of the people of the country. 

The resolution was then agreed to unanimously. 

CAUSES OF WAE. 

C. H. Norman, on behalf of the City of London Branch, 
moved: 

“ This Conference , recognising that one of the funda¬ 
mental causes of modem war is the commercial rivalry of 
capitalists in the search for further fields for investment 
abroad declares against the system of establishing 
‘ spheres of influence ’ or protectorates, and calls upon 
the Government to refuse national support to the securing 
of contracts and concessions abroad. 1 ’ 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Norman said that one of the 
causes of the present war had been the fact that the French 
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capitalists who exploited Morocco had behind them the 
armed forces of the French Government; the cause of past 
wars in Egypt had been the fact that the British capitalists 
who went to Egypt in 1881 had behind them the armed 
forces of the British Government; and the fact that European 
financiers in Venezuela had behind them the armed forces 
of various European Governments had led to military 
operations in that part of the world. They wanted to direct 
the attention of the people of this country, and of the 
capitalists of this country, to the importance and value of 
developing their own country, as compared with countries 
abroad, so that they would no longer depend upon the support 
of the armed forces of their Governments in securing 
protection for their national interests. The present system 
was that in certain countries, owing to insecurity of 
conditions, capitalists were enabled to obtain high rates of 
interest for their loans. The peoples of these countries were 
then exploited in order to extract the interest on such loans, 
which frequently led to disturbances and to armed inter¬ 
vention. The policy advocated in the resolution was that 
they should tell the British capitalists that they would no 
longer be able to count on the armed forces of the British 
nation to make their profits secure. If this were done capital 
would be invested with the object of developing this country, 
which was now used in developing such countries as Japan 
and China. 

J. T. Walton Newbold (Buxton) seconded the resolution. 

W. Davies Lloyd said that the Government had now 
nationalised capital, and nobody could invest money without 
Government permission. This was the greatest step forward 
towards the control of finance that any Government had 
taken. If they could nationalise capital they could 
nationalise anything else. They should see to it that, after 
the war, the Government should retain its control over the 
investment of capital. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

CIVIL BIGHTS FOB SOLDIEBS AND SAILOBS. 

Councillor H. E. Witard, J.P., on behalf of the Norwich 
branch, moved: 

‘ ‘ In the opinion of this Conference the demands made 
by the Labour movement in Great Britain in the campaign 
for £1 per week for pensions for soldiers and sailors or their 
widows and dependents are inadequate, and therefore 
urges the Government to establish full civil rights for all 
soldiers and sailors, with the power to form Trade Unions, 
the wearing of uniform when off-duty to be optional, the 
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abolition of the barrack system, the right of all men serving 
in the forces to marry, the minimum rate of pay to be 
not less than the amount now paid to the best class of 
artisans, with adequate pensions on retirement or disable¬ 
ment and to widows and orphans of men killed whilst 
serving in the forces.” 

Councillor Witard said that soldiers and sailors ought to 
have the right to walk about in their own civilian clothes, 
and not always in a Government uniform; they ought to 
have the right to marry when they desired to do so, and to 
live in their own homes away from barracks, in the same 
way that every other civilian was permitted and had the 
right to do. The Government ought not to be allowed to 
spend the soldier’s pay for him by allotting so much as 
between man and wife and children dependent upon him. 
The soldier had the right to his pay, and it was a matter 
between him and his wife how that pay should be used. The 
soldier would use his pay equally as right and well as those 
outside the Army would do. The method proposed in the 
resolution was one way of abolishing militarism. 

J. Austin Smith seconded. 

Herbert Morrison said he would like to introduce a little 
philosophic doubt into the discussion, as he was not at all 
sure that this was a wise resolution. The Conference should 
be careful that it did not advocate setting up something it 
did not really want. They were not always going to main¬ 
tain an army of two million. The men who had joined 
Kitchener’s Army would get out of it because they were 
wise men. Then they would be left with the ordinary army, 
such as they had before the war, with the hopeful elements 
gone out of it. In a conscript army a Trade Union among 
the soldiers might be a good thing. In the British voluntary 
army it would not be a good thing. In the ordinary standing 
army they got the worst elements of the nation; they got, 
in fact, an economic conscript army. You were then going 
to ask this class of men to join a Trade Union; and you were 
going to ask the Labour Party to get them a wage as skilled 
workmen. This would make the army a respectable pro¬ 
fession, and he objected to anything which would lead to 
the army being looked upon as a respectable profession. 
You might conceivably have a Trade Union of the British 
Army affiliated to the Labour Party and the Trades Union 
Congress, and dictating its policy to these bodies. He did 
not want anything that would put greater power into the 
hands of the Army than it had at present, and he suggested, 
therefore, that the Conference would do well to pass the 
previous question, and think about the matter a little longer. 

Councillor W. J. Jarrett (North Kensington) said that 
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there were classes of workers in civil life who suffered from 
the same kind of disabilities as soldiers did. Shop assis¬ 
tants, for instance, were not allowed to marry. They had 
to live in barracks, and some of the soldiers’ barracks were 
mansions compared to those that shop assistants had to 
live in. Workers in the mines risked their lives as well as 
the soldier, and, while he was not belittling what the soldiers 
were doing, he felt that other classes of workers deserved 
equal consideration. 

T. Russell Williams then moved the previous question, 
which, on being put to the vote, was carried by a large 
majority. 

LABOUR PARTY AND THE WAR. 

A. D. Hewlett (Briton Ferry) moved: 

“ That this Conference is of opinion that the Labour 
Party should have at the outbreak of the war convened a 
special conference for the purpose of determining the policy 
to be adopted.” 

The Chairman referred to an amendment which appeared 
on the Agenda in the name of the Chiswick Branch, which 
expressed the opinion that the N.A.C. should also have con¬ 
vened a special conference at the outbreak of the war, and 
said that there was a difference between the position of the 
N.A.C. and of the Labour Party. The N.A.C. did not feel 
in the emergency with which they were confronted that they 
were called upon to summon a conference, having regard to 
the fact that they were pursuing a policy in harmony with 
the principles repeatedly laid down at Annual Conferences 
of the Party. The Labour Party, on the other hand, made 
an entire departure from its policy. 

The Chiswick amendment was not moved, and the resolu¬ 
tion was agreed to unanimously. 

THE RECRUITING CAfifpAIGN. 

C. II. Norman, on behalf of the City of London Branch, 
moved : 

“ This Conference expresses its strong disapproval of the 
. action of the Labour Party in' taking part in a recruiting 
campaign , and of I.L.P. members of Parliament speaking 
from platforms on which attempts were made to justify 
the war , and the foreign policy of the Liberal Government 
ivhich led to the war; and further , this Conference 
instructs the I.L.P. delegates to the Labour Party Con¬ 
ference to call attention to the attitude of Labour members 
on the war .” 

In moving the resolution Mr. Norman said that the ques- 
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tion of whether a man should join the Army was a matter 
to be decided by each individual for himself upon calm and 
cool reflection uninfluenced by oratorical, economic, or social 
pressure. Especially was this the case when it was remem¬ 
bered that when a man joined the Army he bound himself 
to obey orders under all circumstances, however criminal 
any particular command might appear to him. The com¬ 
plaint against the Labour members of Parliament who had 
taken part in the recruiting campaign was that they had 
been persuading uninformed audiences that it was their duty 
to lay down their lives, and this was advice which men who 
were not themselves fighting ought not to give to other men. 
It was obvious that such advice coming from trusted leaders 
must have great influence upon those who listened to it. 
The question of enlistment in the Army had always been 
considered in this country at least to be a matter for the 
individual conscience, but the Labour members who had 
taken part in this campaign had used arguments which he 
could only say were deplorable and detestable. The Labour 
members who had taken part in the campaign had committed 
themselves to a policy by which the women of England had 
been asked to bring pressure upon their men folk to enlist, 
and the women of England were now being invited to register 
themselves for employment so that the men might be 
released for military service. The effect of this was to 
introduce an enormous sex competition upon patriotic 
grounds. If it had not actually happened he should have 
regarded it as inconceivable that the Labour members should 
have associated themselves with such a campaign, and that 
the Labour Party should have lent its support to this form 
of moral conscription. 

John Carnegie (Dundee) said he was very pleased to second 
the resolution, and expressed the opinion that, if some of 
those who listened to the recruiting speeches of the Labour 
M.P.s had known them as well as the I.L.P. did, they would 
not have placed so much weight upon their advice. Some 
of those who were advising other men to enlist had shown 
themselves more inclined to follow the drum to the platform 
than to the platoon, and to the trencher rather than to the 
trenches. 

E. G. Culpin said that if the last remark of the speaker 
was intended to refer to him it was not correct. He had 
never followed the drum to the platform, but he had followed 
it to the platoon. 

John Carnegie said that he had never mentioned the 
delegate's name, and did not intend to refer to him at all. 
He was referring to those who made recruiting speeches 
without themselves going to fight. 
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J. E. Edmunds (Cardiff) said he had been instructed by 
his branch to move the previous question/ 

The Chairman refused to accept the previous question, 

A. James (Miles Platting), opposing the resolution, 
expressed dissent from the action of the I.L.P. in regard 
to the war. It would have been folly for the Labour 
Party to have stood aside at this juncture in the nation's 
history. He believed it was right for the strong to protect 
the weak, and, believing that, it was logical to enter into 
the recruiting campaign. The whole of the organised move¬ 
ment in North-East Manchester backed up their Labour 
member in the position he had taken, and they were not 
ashamed of it. 

T. Russell Williams said he came to the Conference 
prepared to accept the recommendation of the Standing 
Orders Committee that all personalities should be avoided 
in the discussion on recruiting, but, when he heard the letters 
that had been read from the two I.L.P. members of Parlia¬ 
ment who had taken part in recruiting, he very much 
regretted that they were not present to meet the generous 
spirit of the Conference. Referring to the remark of the’ 
delegate from Miles Platting, that it was the duty of the 
strong to protect the weak, he thought that the article which 
appeared in the Times of March 8th, 1915, headed “ Why 
we are at war,” effectually disposed of the contention that 
Great Britain had gone to war with any such motives. Re¬ 
ferring to Belgian neutrality, the Times said : 

“ Unlike Germany, we felt bound in honour to keep 
the word we had given. But we know very well that in 
keeping it, crude self-interest has gone hand-in-hand with 
honour, with justice, and with pity. Why did we 
guarantee the neutrality of Belgium? For an imperious 
reason of self-interest, for the reason which has always 
made us resist the establishment of any Great Power over 
against our East Coast, for the reason which made us 
defend the Netherlands against Spain and against the 
France of the Bourbons and of Napoleon. We keep our 
word when we have given it, but we do not give it without 
solid practical reasons, and we do not set up to be inter¬ 
national Don Quixotes, ready at all times to redress wrongs 
which do us no hurt.” 

That showed that it was motives of policy, and not a desire 
to protect the weak, that influenced the British Govern¬ 
ment. In 1879 the British Government threatened to fight 
Russia, and sent the British Fleet to the Dardenelles to 
prevent Russia from taking Constantinople. Recently Sir 
Edward Grey said in the House of Commons that we were 
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in entire harmony and sympathy with the aspirations of 
Bussia to get into the Mediterranean. 

Councillor W. J. Jarrett said that Socialists should stand 
by their principles, and if they were against war in times of 
peace they should be against it in time of war. In regard 
to recruiting, people should be allowed the right of pleasing 
themselves as to whether they enlisted. The Socialist move¬ 
ment at home and abroad had opposed the military spirit 
for years past, and had opposed the policy which led to war. 
He supported the resolution because he thought the Labour 
members ought to have stuck to their principles. 

Miss Miriam Price, supporting the resolution, said that 
by taking part in the recruiting campaign the Labour 
members had dissipated their energies and rendered them¬ 
selves ineffective as representatives of those working-class 
interests which they were sent to Parliament to protect. 
She could not understand the attitude of those I.L.P. 
members of Parliament who had taken part in recruiting, 
and considered they had lost the opportunity of their lives. 
If these members had taken a definite stand and refused to 
take part in recruiting they would have found, when they 
came to their constituencies after the war, that they had 
gained enormously by that very refusal. If they had been 
animated by the principles of Socialism she did not believe 
they could have acted as they had done. 

G. F. Johnson said that the Labour Party had lost a great 
opportunity. He would have had no objection to the Labour 
Party conducting a recruiting campaign if they had done so 
from their own platforms instead of taking part with other 
organisations, but it was absolute ineptitude of the Labour 
Party not to take advantage of situations as they arise. At 
the outset of the war the Government did not know what 
the working man was going to do, and they would have been 
prepared to give anything for the support of the Labour 
Party. What did the Labour Party do? They simply went 
into the recruiting campaign without making any conditions 
whatsoever as to what the working people were going to get 
out of it. The Labour Party had entirely failed to take 
advantage of the opportunity that had presented itself to 
them. 

Mrs. G. Mitchell (Manchester Central), supporting the 
resolution, denied the statement of the Miles Platting dele¬ 
gate that the whole of the organised Labour movement in 
North-East Manchester supported the action of their Labour 
member in taking part in recruiting meetings. At some of 
the recruiting meetings held in Manchester women had not 
been admitted, and it was significant that some of those 
who were now most active on the recruiting platform had 
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been most active in their opposition to women’s suffrage. 
She wanted to see the North-East Manchester constituency 
kept for Labour at the next election, and therefore she re¬ 
gretted the action of the Labour member which had divided 
his supporters. 

J. H. Standring said they were entitled to express dis¬ 
approval of the Labour members who had taken part in 
recruiting, not only from the point of view of members of 
the I.L.P., but also from the point of view of members of 
the Labour Party. At its meeting held on August 6th, 
1914, the Executive Committee of the Labour Party had 
passed a resolution declaring that the Labour move¬ 
ment had opposed the policy which had produced the war, 
and that its duty was to secure peace at the earliest possible 
moment, and in the meantime to safeguard the interests 
of the working people during the war. That was an authori¬ 
tative statement issued two days after the declaration of war, 
and yet by the end of August the Labour Party was co-operat¬ 
ing in a campaign, one of the objects of which was to justify 
the foreign policy of the Government which had led to the 
war, and the Labour members of Parliament were making 
speeches identifying German militarism with the whole of 
the German people. Some of the Labour members making 
such speeches had made speeches of a very different char¬ 
acter at the special conference of the Labour Party on 
armaments, held at Leicester in 1911. 

Harry Dubery said that while he believed in democracy 
there was one matter upon which he was not prepared to 
accept advice from anybody, and that was in regard to the 
disposal of the only thing that was of any importance to 
him, namely, his life. He was not a peace-at-any-price man, 
but he thought that no man had a right to preach to other 
people as to how they were to dispose of their lives. There 
were things he was prepared to fight for, but he was bound 
to say that he felt he should be prepared to go and fight 
for these things himself before he could ask anyone else to 
fight for them. He would not recruit for a working-class 
army that was going to fight another working-class army, 
and it was entirely a question for a man’s own soul and con¬ 
science as to when he should be prepared to lay down his 
life. 

A delegate asked whether, in the event of the resolution 
being carried, the N.A.C. would adopt disciplinary methods 
in regard to those members who had taken part in recruiting. 

The Chairman replied that any branch having a complaint 
to make against any member of the Party could lay it beforo 
the N.A.C., who would consider it. 


A card vote was then taken, when there voted: 


For the resolution . 243 

Against the resolution . 9 


The resolution was therefore carried. 

PARLIAMENTARY POLICY. 

Councillor C. A. Glyde (Bradford) moved: 

“ That the N.A.C. be requested to give notice on behalf 
of the I.L.P. to move, at the next Labour Party Confer¬ 
ence, the motion adopted at the last I.L.P. Conference 
dealing with Parliamentary policy , which is generally 
known as the ‘ Bradford Resolution,’ and to press the 
motion in question when in due course the Labour Party 
Conference meets.” 

Councillor Glyde said that the delegates would be aware 
that at the Annual Conference held last year at Bradford 
a resolution had been passed by a large majority calling upon 
the Labour members of Parliament to vote upon every 
question coming before the House of Commons irrespective 
of the convenience of any Government that might be in 
power. He declared that Liberal and Tory Governments 
never gave anything to the workers unless from fear or 
expediency. The action of the Labour Party in the House 
of Commons had to some extent counteracted the fear which 
the Government had of their presence when they were first 
returned. He believed they had lost a large number 01 
energetic members of the I.L.P. who had been disgusted 
by the policy of the Labour Party in the House of Commons. 
The Labour Party had lost fourteen by-elections in succes¬ 
sion, and there must be a cause for this. The policy of the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons was largely respon¬ 
sible for the loss of the enthusiasm which was shown by 
the movement ten or fifteen years ago. It should be the 
work of the I.L.P. members of Parliament to galvanise the 
Labour Party, and he thought that the I.L.P. should bring 
the policy laid down in what was known as the “ Bradford 
Resolution ” before the next Labour Party Conference. 

J. Bruce Glasier said he was not going to discuss- the 
Bradford Resolution, but he warned the delegates not to 
rely upon it as a means of keeping the Labour Party in 
Parliament right. They must be careful as to the men they 
selected as Parliamentary candidates. He did not believe 
they would alter the character of the Labour Party in 
Parliament by carrying the Bradford Resolution at the 
Labour Party Conference, but by altering the personnel of 
the Party itself. It was not only the members of Parliament 
who had sometimes failed them, but members of town 
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councils, and other bodies as well. It should be remem¬ 
bered, however, that the bulk of the people were with the 
Labour Party in regard to policy rather than with the I.L.P. 
The I.L.P. were not ashamed of being in a minority, and 
the great thing they must do was to proclaim their own 
principles. They had found in the past that the men who 
called themselves “ rebels ” had always proved broken reeds. 

Joseph Burgess, supporting the resolution, said he con¬ 
sidered Mr. Glasier’s speech was entirely beside the mark. 
The Bradford resolution had been discussed repeatedly at 
I.L.P. Conferences, and had finally been carried by a large 
majority. The only question now was that it should be sent 
forward for consideration at the next Labour Party Con¬ 
ference. 

The resolution was then carried by a large majority. 

J. H. Standring, on behalf of Levenshulme Branch, 
moved: 

“ That the N.A.C. be instructed to place upon the next 
Labour Party Conference Agenda the following resolution , 
or one of similar purport: i That this Conference , whilst 
expressing its adherence to the policy of Labour Repre¬ 
sentation , hereby records its conviction that the Laboui 
Party , both in Parliament and on local governing bodies , 
will be more effective in the interests of the people when 
it is supported by a democracy inspired by the principles 
and ideals of Socialism. * ” 

Mr. Standring said he wanted to call attention to the lack 
of inspiration in the Party. Organisation was by no means 
everything. Organisation was necessary, but if he had to 
choose between the two he would rather have inspiration 
without organisation than organisation without inspiration. 
During recent years there had been a steady decline in the 
Party. They had been compelled to monopolise their time in 
establishing the Labour Party, with the result that the 
activities of the I.L.P. had been almost entirely submerged. 
The Labour Party Conference in the past had passed 
Socialist resolutions which had meant nothing at all. The 
I.L.P. had a distinct purpose of its own, and that was to 
bring into line with the aspirations of Socialists the demo¬ 
cracy of this country. They believed in Labour representa¬ 
tion, but they were not satisfied with the contention that if 
they got things into their own hands that would necessarily 
make everything all right. He was not satisfied with the 
Labour Party, he never had been satisfied with the Labour 
Party, and he never would be satisfied with the Labour Party 
until it was “ supported by a democracy inspired by the 
principles and ideals of Socialism.” The Labour Party had 
no ideal. It never had one. The instinct behind Labour 
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representation was all right, but it did not lead anywhere. 
It was the primary business of the I.L.P. to put forward 
that ideal, and that ideal must be Socialism. 

The resolution was agreed to unanimously. 

PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES. 

Councillor Morgan Jones (Bargoed) moved: 

That this Conference is of the opinion that in order to 
make the nomination of a Labour candidate thoroughly 
democratic, to secure the selection of the nominees most- 
acceptable to those members of affiliated societies who are 
resident in the constituency, and to remove all financial 
obstacles to this end, the N.A.C. be instructed to urge the 
drafting of a scheme to encourage the establishment of 
Divisional Labour Parties, and to secure the necessary 
funds for the purpose of Parliamentary representation by 
increased Divisional affiliation fees.” 

Councillor Jones said that his branch was not hostile to 
the Labour Alliance, but they considered there was need for 
democratising the machinery of the Labour Party. The 
present Labour Party left very much to be desired, and the 
present financial arrangements were in many cases prevent¬ 
ing constituencies from obtaining the candidates they really 
wanted. In many constituencies there were able men who, 
if they could be put forward as candidates, would recommend 
themselves to the general electorate, but they could not be 
put forward because they had not a sufficiently strong 
financial backing. At the present moment the I.L.P. was 
being used more as a propagandist body rather than as a 
body that should secure representation in the House of 
Commons. The Labour Party did not represent the strength 
of Socialists in the country. The Trade Unions were over¬ 
represented in the Labour Party in view of the work the 
I.L.P. was doing in the constituencies, and some steps should 
be taken to make it possible for the smaller organisations to 
be adequately represented. 

A. Fenner Brock way, seconding, said it was desired to 
democratise the method by which Parliamentary candidates 
were selected. One of their complaints against the Liberal 
and Conservative parties had been that a candidate of those 
parties was selected because of the power of the purse 
behind him. It was true to say, however, that Labour 
candidates were also selected because of the power of the 
purse behind them. Sometimes it happened that the rank 
and file of a local organisation might desire to support a 
particular candidate, but were unable to do so because he 
had no wealthy organisation behind him. He thought the 
time had come when they should no longer think of candi- 
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dates as miners, railway men, or engineers, but that the 
candidate should be considered as representing the whole 
Labour movement, and not merely one section of the 
movement. 

A. J. Thatcher, supporting the resolution, gave an 
instance in connection with the recent bye-election at Atter- 
cliffe where, he said, delegates of a Trade Union that did 
not believe in Labour representation, and were not affiliated 
to the Trades Council, took part in the Selection 
Conference, and voted for a candidate who was actually at 
the time a Liberal member of the Sheffield City Council, 
and had been a Liberal Parliamentary candidate at the last 
election. Under the present arrangements there was quite 
a probability of such a candidate being selected and run 
under the auspices of the Labour Party. 

Councillor Egerton P. Wake, supporting the resolution, 
said that the idea of the centralisation of the Labour Party 
was not new. It had been discussed at the Annual Con¬ 
ference of the Labour Party held at Lambeth in 1913, and 
it was the action of the I.L.P. delegates at that Conference 
that brought about the defeat of a resolution in favour of 
centralisation. He would like to hear something from the 
N.A.C. as to their present attitude on this question. If 
they were not going to democratise the method of selection 
of candidates, if the Labour Party was going to continue to 
be a piece of machinery for getting Trade Union secretaries 
into Parliament, if men who had never sacrificed anything 
for the cause of Labour representation were going to come 
in and reap the harvest of the twenty-two years’ work of the 
I.L«P., as had happened in Bolton, where the I.L.P. had 
to choose the least objectionable out of four reactionary 
candidates, then the I.L.P. would have to face the problem 
of new political formations altogether. He hoped that they 
would receive some assurance from the N.A.C. that when 
this proposed reform was again brought forward at the 
Labour Party Conference it would receive the support of the 
I.L.P. It was an indictment against the Labour Party that 
the power of the purse was as great a factor in its machinery 
as it was in the Liberal and Tory parties. 

William C. Anderson, M.P., speaking for himself, and 
not for the N.A.C., who, he said, had not considered this 
question, or come to any conclusion about it, remarked that 
he agreed with a good deal of what had been said by Mr. 
Wake. If he did not discuss the question of improving the 
personnel of the Labour Party it was not because he was 
blind to the need for it. He hoped the Conference was not 
going to pass resolutions without thinking very seriously of 
all that was involved in them. He hoped, at any rate, that 
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a resolution of this kind, if it must be discussed by the 
Labour Party, would not come from the I.L.P. side, because 
it would lead many people to believe that the I.L.P. was 
anxious to have control of the funds of the Trade Unions in 
order to see that its own candidates were run from these 
funds. That view he had no doubt'would be taken by many 
large Trade Unions. He did not believe they had reached a 
point when they could have an alliance quite on those lines. 
He hoped and believed a time would come w r hen they would 
forget that they were engineers, gas workers, or anything else, 
and would stand together as one solid Labour Party. As 
things were at present there must be give and take. They 
knew that the big Trade Unions, which subscribed largely to 
the funds of the Labour Party, would expect that they were 
going to have representation in the various constituencies. 
If it was believed that some attempt was going to be made 
whereby the Trade Unions would give the money in order 
that smaller societies might find candidates, progress in the 
future would be hindered and not helped. He would point 
out that with the centralisation of funds they were going a 
long way to the centralisation of authority also, a danger 
that must be carefully guarded against. 

Joseph Burgess asked why I.L.P. candidates should not 
be financed by Trade Unions if they were the best men. If 
they wanted Parliament to be a reflection of the educated 
opinion of the proletariat they should push forward any 
proposal that would help to put men who knew their business 
on the floor of the House of Commons. The I.L.P. had 
been submerged by the Labour Party. Before they had the 
Labour Party and the Trade Unions with their big purses 
the I.L.P. had been able to put forward its own candidates. 
He hoped that the Conference would pass the resolution and 
send it on to the Labour Party. 

James Maxton (Barrhead) wanted to protest against some 
of the speeches that had been made in the Conference, which 
gave the impression that the I.L.P. was in a dying condition. 
This was quite untrue, and it would be particularly unfor¬ 
tunate at this particular moment if such an impression was 
allowed to go out from the Conference to the country 
generally. The truth was that the I.L.P. had never been 
more alive than it was now. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., said he fully associated 
-himself with what had been said about the power of the 
purse in the control of the Labour Party. It was one of the 
biggest problems by which the Party was faced. But it was 
not true that the I.L.P. could not now run candidates as 
freely as before; if funds were centralised it would be true. 
The effect of a big centralised fund would cripple the finances 
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of the I.L.P. for fighting purposes. How was it this power 
of wealth had been admitted in our organisation? Because 
the view was accepted that there should be political authority 
ip proportion to the length of the purse. He had always 
opposed that view, holding that political energy and capacity 
justified representation more than money. Under the 
scheme being discussed the national authority would have 
enormous power, and for the I.L.P. to accept it would be 
equivalent to putting a rope round its neck. He agreed with 
the complaint made of the present system though he did not 
agree with the suggested remedy. 

A. Fenner Brockway pointed out that under the terms 
of the resolution the funds would not be centralised but 
placed under the control of Divisional Labour Parties. 

The previous question being moved, was put to the vote, 
when there voted 


For the previous question . 107 

Against the previous question . 14 


The previous question was therefore carried. 

PRICES OF FOOD. 

J. Spencer (Fulham) moved: 

“That this Conference views with disgust the un¬ 
due advantage which certain Capitalist interests are tak¬ 
ing of the international crisis to further increase their 
profits at the expense of the very poorest, and hereby 
calls upon the Government to forthwith take control of 
the wheat and coal supply, and all necessities of life.” 

Mr. Spencer said that at a time like this no one had a 
right to take advantage of the necessities of the poor in order 
to reap increased profits. Such actions were those of a 
traitor, and the capitalists who were guilty of them should 
be treated as traitors to their county. If the Government 
could take action to stop the sale of intoxicating liquor, it 
could, take action to ensure that a sufficient supply of food 
and fuel should be provided for everyone, seeing that these 
things were essential to the lives of the people. 

The resolution was agreed to unanimously. 

J. E. Walton (Carlton and Netherfield) moved: 

“ That this Conference calls upon the Government to 
restrict pnvate traders from charging inflated prices upon 
• coal and food supplies, and to fix maximum prices upon 
. the same.” 

On the resolution being seconded, Councillor W. J. Jarrett 
moved as an amendment to add: 
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“ Such maximum prices to be no higher than the rate 
obtaining previous to outbreak of war.” 

George Benson (Stockport), opposing the amendment, said 
that it apparently aimed at doing what the German sub¬ 
marines had failed to do, and that was to keep every grain 
of wheat out of England. We got our supplies of wheat 
from America, and if we told America that we would not 
pay more than we paid before the war we should simply not 
get any wheat into this country. 

Councillor H. W. Hallam (Leicester) also opposed the 
amendment, which, on being put to the vote was defeated. 

The resolution was then carried by a large majority. 

NATIONALISATION OF BANKING. 

The following resolution was agreed to on the motion of 
Joseph Burgess (Bradford): 

“ That in view of the extraordinary measures adopted 
to assist the private banking industry by pledging public 
credit, it be demanded of the Government that the whole 
banking interests of the country and the issuing of the 
currency be taken over, without goodwill payment, by the 
nation.' ’ 

J. E. Walton (Carlton and Netherfield) moved: 

“ That this Conference calls upon the Government to 
nationalise the Banks, Insurance Companies, and 
Societies .” 

The resolution was agreed to. 

NATIONALISATION OF BAIL WAYS AND CANALS. 

Councillor S. Lomax (Bolton) moved, and Councillor J. 
Newman (Woolwich) seconded: 

“ This Conference is of opinion that the Socialist and 
Labour movement should urge the Government to retain 
the control of the railways at the end of the war, and also 
to take the necessary steps to secure the railways and 
canals becoming the property of the nation, to be ivorked 
in the interests of the whole community .” 

The resolution was agreed to. 

DISARMAMENT. 

James A. Allan (Milngavie) moved: 

“ Recognising that a permanent peace must be based 
upon mutual confidence and goodwill between nations, 
which can only be shown effectively by the abandonment 
of all material preparations for war, this Conference urges - 
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the abolition of armaments, the disbanding of military and 
naval forces, and the prohibition of the manufacture and 
import or export of munitions of war, and that steps be 
taken to secure this by international agreement.” 

Mr. Allan said he desired to move the resolution as a 
question of immediately practical politics. He did not need 
to argue for the main principle involved. The only argument 
against disarmament apparently was that it was asserted 
to be impracticable. He felt, however, that the time had 
come when this matter should be dealt with on Socialist 
principles. If this proposal was not practical politics, 
what was practical politics ? How many more wars 
were they to have before they came to the conclusion 
that the only way to stop war was to stop thinking 
war and preparing for war. They were all agreed that 
conflict by armed force could not reflect the justice or 
injustice of a cause. The construction of armaments was 
economic wastage, and the use of them was a greater wastage. 
If the present war brought them to the realisation of these 
facts then it would indeed have proved to be a war against 
war. He was prepared to advocate disarmament, even if 
they stood alone as a party, or even as a nation, although 
Ihe resolution itself proposed that disarmament should be 
reached by international agreement. He did not believe 
that the nations of Europe were going to come out of this 
conflict in the same mental and spiritual condition that they 
went into it. Could they not believe, and give effect to their 
faith, that out of this conflict itself would come one good 
thing, that they might be ready to put away for ever this 
outrage upon their common humanity. The advocacy of 
the ideal was always the most truly practical politics. 

A. Fenner Brockway (Marple) seconded. He said dis¬ 
armament was a bold proposal, but the situation demanded 
bold proposals. After the war we would either live in a war- 
world or a peace-world. Pacifists must challenge the 
militarists the whole way, and everywhere commence a deter¬ 
mined agitation in favour of disarmament. The resolution 
declared in favour of disarmament by international agree¬ 
ment, but the Marple branch was in favour of disarmament 
by Britain, even if other nations did not agree. It believed 
if we disbanded our fleet, dismissed our navy and said to all 
the world “ we trust you,” the response would justify such 
.action. Was there anyone who believed that the people of 
another country, the Socialists of Germany for instance, 
would allow their Government to attack Britain if we had 
no military or naval defences? 

J. T. Walton Newbold, supporting the resolution, asso¬ 
ciated himself wholeheartedly with what had been said by 
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the other speakers, but said that, in putting forward pro¬ 
posals for disarmament, they should make some provision 
for the displacement of labour involved. The agitations of 
the past few years in favour of increase of armaments had not 
been unconnected with the state of the shipbuilding industry 
at the time. There was a strong feeling in the dockyards 
and arsenals that those people who stood for disarmament 
were not at all sympathetic to or careful of the interests of 
the workers. He hoped that the I.L.P. would take this 
question up, and make it a piece of really practical politics. 

J. J. Overton (Cambridge), opposing the resolution, said if 
the Conference had any sense it would wait until they saw 
the terms of peace before they made any demand for dis¬ 
armament. It might be that the conditions of peace would 
be such as would lead to further wars. What was going to 
be the position of England in regard to the navy? They 
could ask any Socialist in France or Belgium if he would not 
have liked the sea between him and Germany. He hoped 
that the I.L.P. would not cut itself away from having any 
influence on public opinion as it would do if it passed this 
resolution. 

Councillor Walter H. Ayles (Bristol) said that the Con¬ 
ference would be in agreement on the resolution in regard to 
principle, and he was prepared to advocate it from the stand¬ 
point of policy also. He believed that the nation which was 
prepared to disarm first would go down to history as the 
greatest nation the world had ever seen. The state of affairs 
which existed on the Continent of Europe to-day was the 
result of fear. The devastated condition of Belgium to-day 
was the result of Belgium being armed. Had Belgium had 
no army she would not have suffered as she had done. He 
was prepared to preach in season and out of season that they 
must disarm from the standpoint of principle, and that they 
must disarm in order that they might be safe. 

On being put to the vote, the resolution was carried with 
two dissentients. 

CONSCRIPTION. 

On the motion of Coventry Branch, seconded by Norwich 
Branch, the following resolution was agreed to unanimously : 

“ That this Conference affirms its previous decisions in 
opposition to conscription or any form of compulsory 
service , and expresses its disapproval of any attempt to 
introduce any system of compulsory military training , 
whether in the form of conscription or by the despicable 
method of closing the industrial market to eligible young 
men ivith the object of compelling them to offer their 
services to the military authorities 
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SOCIALISTS AND WAB. 

Dr. Alfred Salter, J.P. (Bermondsey), moved: 

4 4 This Conference is of opinion that the Socialists of all 
nations should agree that henceforth the Socialist Parties 
should refuse support to every war entered into by Capi¬ 
talistic Governments, whatever the ostensible object of 
the war, and even if such war is nominally of a defensive 
character. ’ ’ 

In moving the resolution, Dr. Salter said that the task 
of reconstructing the International was the most important 
before us. The war was not a war to end wars; it might 
be the first of a series of wars. In any case, the Inter¬ 
national must be reconstructed, and it could not be 
reconstructed unless it had a common war policy and 
one that would work. It had had a war policy in the 
past, but that war policy would not work. Its policy 
was that it was not merely the right, but the duty of 
Socialists of the different countries to defend their countries 
if they were attacked. He suggested that that policy had 
not only been a failure, but was always bound to fail. Every 
Government before going into war would manoeuvre the 
position so that every war appeared to be a war of defence to 
its people. Every German Socialist who was to-day bearing 
arms believed he was obeying the injunction of the Socialist 
International to defend his country. He imagined that the 
majority of delegates considered that the German soldier was 
a dupe and the British soldier a dupe. Before it could be 
decided whether a war were defensive or aggressive it was 
necessary to decipher a great many diplomatic documents. 
Was it possible for Socialists to do this on the outbreak of 
war? Governments would only be impressed by Socialist 
opposition to war when they knew that whatever the circum¬ 
stances Socialists would not fight. 

At this stage a delegate raised a point of order, asking if 
the resolution moved by Dr. Salter was in order in view of 
the fact that the Conference had just passed a resolution in 
favour of disarmament by international agreement. 

The Chairman ruled that the resolution was in order. 

Clifford Allen, seconding the resolution, said he wished to 
submit to the Conference that there was one reason in itself 
which would be sufficient to enable them to decide in favour 
of the resolution, and that was that they believed in the 
sanctity of human life. 44 We as Socialists/' he said, 44 are 
concerned primarily with the sanctity of human life. When 
we are concerned about improved wages and better facilities 
for education, it is not merely the material things with which 
we are concerned, but the spiritual things. Our object is to 
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make life expensive and valuable; war makes it cheap and of 
no account. As Socialists we must apply to foreign and 
international affairs the same philosophy as guides us in our 
social legislation. The goal of no war is more moral than the 
immorality of the means by which it is attempted to attain 
it.” 

W. Atkins (Clapham) moved the following amendment: 

“ Line 3, delete: ‘ Entered into by Capitalist Govern¬ 
ments. ’ ” 

Mr. Atkins said he was opposed to any kind of war, 
whether entered into by a Capitalist Government or any other 
sort of Government. He quite realised that if some of the 
men in the Labour Party, or even in the I.L.P., had been in 
power they might have gone into the war in the same way as 
the present Government had done. 

J. T. Walton New bold seconded the amendment. 

Miss Ellen C. Wilkinson asked if the amendment would 
not prevent Socialists from supporting such a war as that 
being carried on between the capitalists and the miners in 
Colorado. Surely it was a just thing that the American 
miners should wage war against the capitalists. 

C. H. Norman, supporting the Clapham amendment, said 
that it did not affect the kind of conflict that had been going 
on in the United States. That was a civil war, and the 
resolution referred to conflicts between nations. He sup¬ 
ported the resolution because he w T as convinced that if the 
European Governments had known last August that the 
Socialist Parties of their respective countries could not have 
been relied upon to support the action of their Governments 
in going to war there would have been no war. As far as 
Great Britain was concerned this war was not a defensive 
war. We were the one country that had entered into the 
war when we need not have done. Even in regard to the 
point that might be made about the protection of smaller 
nationalities, there had been no declaration of an Inter¬ 
national Socialist Conference that Socialists should take up 
arms on behalf of smaller nationalities. Past declarations of 
the International Socialist movement had only been to the 
effect that Socialists were justified in supporting a defensive 
war, and, as far as England was concerned, this was not a 
defensive war. This country would have been much stronger 
now if it had kept out of the w T ar, and Socialists in England 
had therefore no excuse of any kind for supporting the war. 

Dr. Alfred Salter then said he would accept the amendment 
moved on behalf of the Clapham Branch. 

Councillor J. Newman (Woolwich) moved the following 
amendment: 
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“ Lines 3 and 4, delete : * Whatever the ostensible object 
of the war/ and add at end: ‘ Except for the purpose 
of repelling an actual invasion of territory/ ” 

Mr. Newman said that he recognised that any war could 
be made to appear nominally of a defensive character, but, 
while recognising that, he still believed that in the case of 
an actual invasion of a nation’s territory by another nation 
resistance to that invasion was justifiable. There might be 
a dispute referred to an International Arbitration Court for 
decision, and it might be possible that one nation, refusing 
to abide by the decision of such a court, would invade the 
territories of another nation. In that event he claimed that 
the nation so invaded would have the right to use force to 
resist such invasion. 

Joseph Burgess, seconding the Woolwich amendment, 
referred to the story of a member of the Society of Friends 
who, when on board a ship attacked by pirates, assisted 
energetically in repelling the attack, accompanying each blow 
at the pirates with the words, “ Friend, keep to thine own 
ship. What dost thou want here? ” On those grounds he 
supported the amendment. 

Fred Easton, opposing the amendment, asked what was 
rgeant by territory. The workers' w^ere always being asked 
to fight for territory which they did not possess. All the 
territory some of the workers possessed he had seen running 
away on a handcart. Labour members of Parliament were 
now appealing to the workers to fight for their land. Whe 2 i 
did they get their land? He wanted to know when they 
had come into this wonderful legacy. He had heard nothing 
of it. It was quite true that since the war some of the 
workers who had joined the army had now got better boots 
and clothes than they ever had before. He was a follower 
of John Wesley, who had said that the world was his parish. 
He believed that also, and if that was so, parishioners ought 
not to fight. He was also a follower of the meek and lowly 
Christ, and he believed that the light of love which springs 
from the Cross did not stop at any national boundary. 
When he came to speak to the people of the country he 
found that the people always seemed to respond to that 
which was good. He had no territory to defend, and he 
thought that some people who were writing about the “ new 
faith ” might keep to the old gospel. 

Councillor H. W. Hallam, opposing the resolution, said 
he could not see how they could preserve the sanctity of 
human life unless they were in favour of a defensive war. 
You could not preserve social institutions if you are not going 
to defend them. He considered the resolution was imprac¬ 
ticable. They had just agreed that disarmament could only 
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come about by internationah agreement, and it could only 
take place in stages. He thought that the object of the 
resolution could be obtained in a more practical way. 

J. H. Hudson said the amendment would justify the Boer 
War. The Boers poured an army into Natal. Despite that, 
the I.L.P. felt Britain was in no sense justified in taking 
up arms against the Boers. If one refused to kill people 
that did not necessarily mean one was not to resist. The Bel¬ 
gian workers would have been far more effective if they had 
said to the Germans, “We will give you no help in your 
bloody business of killing Frenchmen,” had refused the Ger¬ 
mans all economic support, had refused to work the railways, 
and had refused to render them any service whatever. 

W. J. Albery opposed the resolution on the ground that 
if the I.L.P. adopted the non-resistance position it would 
weaken its general criticisms of the Government and of 
foreign policy. The public would accept the Party as holding 
a certain philosophy, and would not pay serious attention 
to its propaganda. 

The Chairman said that the resolution raised issues of 
great importance, and he felt that the Conference, which 
was nearly spent, could scarcely be trusted to arrive at a 
sound decision upon them. He thought there was room 
for further consideration, and he was therefore prepared to 
take the previous question. 

The previous question was then moved, and, on a card 
vote being taken, there voted: 


For the previous question . 121 

Against the previous question. 120 


The previous question was therefore carried. 

PLACE OF NEXT CONFERENCE. 

The Chairman explained that a choice had to be made 
between Divisional Area No. 2 (North-Eastern Counties) 
and Divisional Area No. 7 (South-Western Counties). They 
could only decide the area in which the next Conference 
was to be held, and the Divisional Council for the particular 


area selected would decide upon the town. A vote was 
then taken, with the following result: 

For the North-Eastern Counties Division . 64 

For the South-Eastern Counties Division . 57 


The North-Eastern Counties Divisional Area was there 
fore selected as the place of the 1916 Annual Conference. 
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SENTENCES ON EUSSIAN SOCIALISTS AND 
TEADE UNIONISTS. 

The Chairman said that it was felt that the Conference 
should not separate without recording its protest against 
the sentences passed on the Socialist members of the Eussian 
Duma, and the members of the Eussian Seamen's Union. 

A. Fenner Brockway then moved, on behalf of the Marple 
branch, the following resolution : 

“ This Conference strongly protests against the severe 
sentence passed on the 53 members of the Russian Sea¬ 
men's Union, and the five Socialist members of the Duma , 
and asks the British Government to bring pressure to bear 
upon the Russian Government with a view to their 
ultimate freedom." 

Mr. Brock way reminded the Conference that when M. 
Adamovitch, the secretary of the Eussian Seamen's Union, 
was arrested at Alexandria before the war the Eadical Press 
denounced Sir E. Grey for permitting it, but now he had 
been sentenced that Press was quite silent. Similarly in the 
case of the five Socialist members of the Duma, the majority 
of the public was unaware that they had been arrested and. 
exiled to Siberia because the Press Bureau had prohibited 
publication of reports of the trial. What statements had 
appeared in the public Press announced that Socialist mem¬ 
bers of the Duma had been charged with plotting to bring 
about a revolt in the army. The truth was that the Eussian 
Government had not a scrap of evidence to prove this accu¬ 
sation, and therefore had to withdraw the charge of “ high 
treason," and replace it by the ordinary charge of being 
members of the Socialist Party. It was for that they were 
sentenced. So far from Eussia becoming Liberalised, if the 
workers of Britain did not safeguard their liberties Britain 
would be Eussianised. 

J. Keir Hardie, M.P. (Cumnock), who seconded, said the 
58 seamen were in prison for no offence except membership 
of a Trade Union. Their secretary was illegally arrested in 
Egypt, he was sent to Eussia, and there sentenced to Siberia. 
“ Some of us tried in the House of Commons to get Sir 
E. Grey to intervene, or at least to have him tried in Egypt." 
Mr. Hardie continued. “ Grey then said that this country 
could not interfere with the political affairs of another coun¬ 
try. One of the biggest risks we run is being allied to a 
nation whose past and present record is a disgrace to civilisa¬ 
tion and progress. The alliance with Eussia is not to help 
Belgium. It is to open up fresh fields for exploitation for 
capitalists. We register our protest against all the infamies 
of the bloody cruelty of Eussia." (Applause.) 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


E 
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VOTES OF THANKS. 

Councillor Egerton P. Wake, in moving a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, said that when the history of the I.L.P. 
came to be written the Norwich Conference, occurring as 
it had done in a time of national crisis, would be regarded 
as one of the most epoch-making in their history. The 
thanks of the Party were due to Mr. Jowett for his services 
to the Party during the past year, and for the way he had 
presided over the deliberations of the Conference. 

The vote of thanks was carried with applause. 

The Chairman, responding to the vote of thanks, said 
that the Conference had vindicated the Party. It had shown 
that in the Party itself there was no division of opinion 
worth mentioning on the main question before the country, 
and they were all delighted to have had such a pleasant 
Conference in view of the controversial matters discussed. 

Councillor Walter H. Ayles said he had pleasure in moving 
a vote of thanks to the Norwich comrades for the very 
excellent arrangements they had made under the most 
difficult circumstances. He could understand something 
of the difficulties confronting the local people when the 
original arrangements made were cancelled at the last 
moment. He wished to include in the vote of thanks not 
only the officials of the branch but the women members and 
all the comrades who had helped at the Labour Institute 
in providing for the hospitality and comfort of the delegates. 
He especially appreciated the work of the comrades who 
were always doing the scene-shifting behind the scenes, 
which made everything move so smoothly and so well. 

The resolution was agreed to with acclamation. 

Councillor H. E. Witard, J.P., in responding on behalf 
of the Norwich Branch, said that the Norwich members were 
not entitled to all the credit for the successful Conference 
which had been held. The delegates themselves were 
entitled to a large portion of the credit for the way in which 
they had fallen into the situation, and made themselves com¬ 
fortable and agreeable. That had greatly helped the 
Norwich Branch to get over the difficult circumstances in 
such a satisfactory way. By holding their Conference they 
had defeated the aims and purposes of their opponents. 
Many of the general public of Norwich were with the Party, 
and the Norwich Branch was determined to take its part in 
the peace propaganda of the I.L.P., and in building up a 
better order of society where war would be unknown. 

The Conference then closed at 2 p.m. with the singing 
of “ Auld Lang Syne ” and three cheers for International 
Socialism. 
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Manifesto of the Independent Labour Party. 

(Issued August llth, 1914*) 

It has long been earnestly urged by the Independent Labour Party 
that the diplomatic policies pursued by European rulers, including 
our own, and supported by the force of murderous armaments, would 
lead inevitably to universal war or universal bankruptcy—or both. 
That prediction, based upon facts and tendencies, has been only too 
swiftly and tragically fulfilled. 

THE CAUSE OF THE WAE. 

Instead of striving to unite Europe in a federation of States, 
banded together for peace, diplomacy has deliberately aimed at dividing 
Europe into two armed, antagonistic camps, the Triple Entente ana 
the Triple Alliance. Diplomacy has been underground, secret, deceit¬ 
ful, each Power endeavouring by wile and stratagem to get the better 
of its neighbour. Diplomats have breathed the very air of jealousy, 
deception, and distrust. Each country, in turn, largely through the 
influence of its Jingo Press, has been stampeded by fear and panic. 
Each country has tried to outstrip other countries in the vastness and 
costliness of its war machine. Powerful armament interests have 
played their sinister part, for it is they who reap rich harvest out of 
havoc and death. When all this has been done, any spark will start 
a conflagration like the present. 

It is difficult and perhaps futile to try to apportion at this 
moment the exact measure of responsibility and blame which the 
various countries must bear. It is just as untrue to say that British 
policy has been wholly white and German policy wholly black as to 
say that German policy has been entirely right and British policy 
entirely wrong. Simple undiscriminating people in both countries may 
accept unreservedly one or other of these alternatives, but, as past 
experience shows, history will tell a different story. 

SECRET DIPLOMACY. 

For the present Sir Edward Grey issues his White Paper to prove 
Germany the aggressor, just as Germany issues a White Paper to prove 
Russia the aggressor, and Russia to prove Austria the aggressor. 
Even if every word in the British White Paper be admitted, 
the wider indictment remains. Let it be acknowledged that in 
the days immediately preceding the war, Sir Edward Grey 
worked for peace. It was too late. Over a number of years, together 
with other diplomats, he had himself dug the abyss, and wise states¬ 
manship would have foreseen, and avoided, the certain result. 

It was not the Servian question or the Belgian question that pulled 
this country into the deadly struggle. Great Britain is not at war 
because of oppressed nationalities or Belgian neutrality. Even had 
Belgian neutrality not been wrongfully infringed by Germany we 
should still have been drawn in. 

If France in defiance of treaty rights had invaded Belgium to 
get at Germany, who believes we should have begun hostilities against 
France? Behind the back of Parliament and people, the British 
Foreign Office gave secret understandings to France, denying their 
existence when challenged. That is why this country is now face to 
face with the red ruin and impoverishment of war. Treaties and 
agreements have dragged Republican France at the heels of despotic 
Russia, Britain at the heels of France. At the proper time all this 
will be made plain, and the men responsible called to account. 

We desire neither the aggrandisement of German militarism nor 
Russian militarism, but the danger is that this war will promote one 
or the other. Britain has placed herself behind Russia, the most 
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reactionary, corrupt, and oppressive Power in Europe. If Russia is 
permitted to gratify her territorial ambitions and extend her Cossack 
rule, civilisation and democracy will be gravely imperilled. Is it for 
this that Britain has drawn the sword? 

Tens of thousands of our fellow-workers are in the front of battle, 
knowing not if they will ever return again. Already many have fallen, 
and soon the death-roll will mount appallingly and the wounded lie 
suffering on the battlefield, on the decks of ships, and in the hospitals. 
Among those who are bravely facing this fate are many of our Socialist 
comrades serving in the regular forces, the reserves, and the territorials. 

Hardly less dread is the position of the women and children at 
home who are dependent on those who are under arms, and the count¬ 
less workers and their families who are plunged into unemployment and 
destitution by the war. Almost no conceivable effort—even if the food 
supply of the country holds out—will prevent the occurrence of fearful 
privation amongst them. 

GERMAN WORKERS OUR COMRADES. 

And what is true of the soldiers and the workers and their 
families of our own country is no less true of those of France, Belgium, 
Germany, and other lands. Is it not right that we should remember this ? 

To us who are Socialists the workers of Germany and Austria, 
no less than the workers of France and Russia, are comrades and 
brothers; in this hour of carnage and eclipse we have friendship and 
compassion to all victims of militarism. Our nationality and 
independence, which are dear to us, we are ready to defend; but we 
cannot rejoice in the organised murder of tens of thousands of workers 
of other lands who go to kill and be killed at the command of rulers 
to whom the people are as pawns. 

The war conflagration envelops Europe; up to the last moment 
we laboured to prevent the blaze. The nation must now watch for 
the first opportunity for effective intervention. 

As to the future, we must begin to prepare our minds for the 
difficult and dangerous complications that will arise at the conclusion 
of the war. 

The People must everywhere resist such territorial aggression and 
national abasement as will pave the way for fresh wars; and, through¬ 
out Europe, the workers must press for frank and honest diplomatic 
policies, controlled by themselves, for the suppression of militarism 
and the establishment of the United States of Europe, thereby 
advancing toward the world’s peace. Unless these steps are taken 
Europe, after the present calamity, will be still more subject to the 
increasing domination of militarism, and liable to be drenched with 
blood. 

SOCIALISM WILL YET TRIUMPH. 

We are told that International Socialism is dead, that all our hopes 
and ideals are wrecked by the fire and pestilence of European war. 
It is not true. 

Out of the darkness and the depth we hail our working-class 
comrades of every land. Across the roar of guns, we send sympathy 
and greeting to the German Socialists. They have laboured unceasingly 
to promote good relations with Britain, as we with Germany. They 
are no enemies of ours but faithful friends. 

In forcing this appalling crime upon the nations, it is the rulers, 
the diplomats, the militarists who have sealed their doom. In tears 
and blood and bitterness the greater Democracy will be born. With 
steadfast faith we greet the future; our cause is holy and imperishable, 
and the labour of our hands has not been in vain. 

Long live Freedom and Fraternity ! Long live International Socialism. 

The National Council of the Independent Labour Party. 
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An Appeal to the British Working Class. 


Manifesto by British Section of the International 
Socialist Bureau. 

(Issued July 31st, 1914*) 

The long threatened European War is now upon us. For more 
than a hundred years no such danger has confronted civilisation. 
It is for you to take full account of the desperate situation and to act 
promptly and vigorously in the interest of peace. 

You have never been consulted about the war. 

Whatever may be the rights and wrongs of the sudden crushing 
attack made by the militarist empire of Austria upon Servia, it is 
certain that the workers of all countries likely to be drawn into the 
conflict must strain every nerve to prevent their Governments from 
committing them to war. 

Everywhere Socialists and the organised forces of Labour are taking 
this course. Everywhere vehement protests are made against the greed 
and intrigues of militarists and armament-mongers. 

We call upon you to do the same here in Great Britain upon an 
even more impressive scale. Hold vast demonstrations against war, in 
London and in every industrial centre. Compel those of the governing 
class and their Press, who are eager to commit you to co-operate with 
Russian despotism, to keep silence and respect the decision of the 
overwhelming majority of the people, who will have neither part nor 
lot in such infamy. The success of Russia at the present day would 
be a curse to the world. 

There is no time to lose; already, by secret agreements and under¬ 
standings of which the democracies of the civilised world know only 
by rumour, steps are being taken which may fling us all into the fray. 
Workers, stand together, therefore, for peace. Combine and conquer 
the militarist enemy and the self-seeking Imperialists to-day once and 
for all. 

Men and Women of Britain, you have now an unexampled opportunity 
of showing your power, rendering a magnificent service to humanity 
and to the world. Proclaim that, for you, the days of plunder and 
butchery have gone by. Send messages of peace and fraternity to your 
fellows who have less liberty than you. 

Down with class rule ! Down with the rule of brute force! Down 
with war ! Up with the peaceful rule of the people ! 

Signed on behalf of the British Section of the International Bureau. 

J. KEIR HARDIE, Chairman. 

ARTHUR HENDERSON, Secretary. 
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Resolution Adopted by the Parliamentary Labour 

Party. 

That the Labour Party is gratified that Sir Edward Grey has taken 
steps to secure mediation in the dispute between Austria and Servia, 
and regrets that his proposal has not been accepted by the Powers 
concerned; it hopes, however, that on no account will the country 
be dragged into the European conflict in which, as the Prime Minister 
has stated, we have no direct interest, and the Party calls upon all 
Labour organisations in the country to watch events vigilantly so as 
to oppose, if need be, in the most effective way any action which may 
involve us in war. 

Resolution Adopted by the Executive Committee 
of the Labour Party, Etc. 

i. 

That the conflict between the nations in Europe, in which this 
country is involved, is owing to Foreign Ministers pursuing diplomatic 
policies for the purpose of maintaining a balance of power; that our 
own national policy of understandings with France and Russia only 
was bound to increase the power of Russia both in Europe and Asia, 
and to endanger good relations with Germany. 

That Sir Edward Grey, as proved by the facts which he gave in the 
House of Commons, committed, without the knowledge of our people, 
the honour of the country in supporting France in the event of any 
war in which she was seriously involved, and gave a definite assurance 
of support before the House of Commons had any chance of considering 
the matter. 

That the Labour movement reiterates the fact that it has opposed 
the policy which has produced the war, and that its duty is now to 
secure peace at the earliest possible moment on such conditions as will 
provide the best opportunities for the re-establishment of amicable 
feelings between the workers of Europe. 

II. 

That without in any way receding from the position that the Labour 
movement has taken in opposition to our engaging in a European War, 
the Executive of the Labour Party advises that, whilst watching for 
the earliest opportunity of taking effective action in the interests of 
peace and the re-establishment of good feeling between the workers of 
the European nations, all Labour and Socialist organisations should 
concentrate their energies meantime upon the task of carrying out the 
resolutions passed at the Conference of Labour organisations held at 
the House of Commons on August 5th, detailing measures to be taken 
to mitigate the destitution which will inevitably overtake our working 
people whilst the state of war lasts. 
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Resolution Passed at Demonstration held at Trafal¬ 
gar Square, London, under the auspices of the British 
Section of the International Socialist Bureau. 

(Sunday, August 2nd, 1914.) 

This demonstration, representing the organised workers and citizens 
of London, views with serious alarm the prospects of a European war 
into which every European power will "be dragged owing to secret 
alliances and understandings which, in their origin, were never sanc¬ 
tioned by the nations nor are even now communicated to them. 

We stand by the efforts of the international working-class movement 
to unite the workers of the nations concerned in their efforts to 
prevent their Governments from entering upon war, as expressed in 
the resolution passed by the International Socialist Bureau. 

We protest against any step being taken by the Government of this 
country to support Russia either directly or in consequence of any 
understanding with France, as being not only offensive to the political 
traditions of this country, but disastrous to Europe, and declare that 
as we have no interest, direct or indirect, in the threatened quarrels 
which may result from the action of Austria in Servia, the Govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain should rigidly decline to engage in war, but 
should confine itself to efforts to bring about peace as speedily as 
possible. 


Resolutions Adopted by Conference of Socialists of 
Neutral Countries, held at Copenhagen (Denmark), 
on Sunday & Monday, January 17th & 18th, 1915. 

The Social Democratic Conference in Copenhagen, comprising repre¬ 
sentatives of Holland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, has, as well as 
the Social Democracies of Switzerland and Italy, felt the need of 
assembling in order to deliberate on the actual situation, to express 
the feelings of the working class, and to attempt to preserve the 
international solidarity during the present crisis of the world. 

The Conference states that Capitalism, in its imperialistic form, 
expressed by the constantly increasing armaments, and by arrogant 
politics of aggrandisement, supported by the secret and irresponsible 
diplomacy of the Great Powers, have now led the world to the catas- 
\ trophe predicted, and always warned against by the Social Democracy. 

In this moment, when the world is struck with terror at the horrible 
devastation this war has caused, the Conference desires to give ex¬ 
pression to the firm and strong will to peace existing within the 
nations represented at the Conference. 

The delegates are of opinion that the chief aim of the Conference 
is to be the strengthening and uniting of that public will, which, 
undoubtedly, in all countries claims the end of the war in such a way 
that a permanent peace may be secured. To realise this aim the 
Conference addresses itself to the democratic workmen, particularly to 
those of the belligerent countries, pointing at the same time to those 
principles of international solidarity and proletarian conception of justice 
which has been sanctioned at all our international congresses. These 
principles were expressed by the Congress of Copenhagen, 1910, in the 
following way : 
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The Parliamentary representatives of the Social Democracy are bound 
to work in order to realise the following claims : 

(а) International compulsory arbitration. 

(б) Restrictions of the preparations for war ending in final dis¬ 
armament. 

(c) Abolition of the secret diplomacy and full Parliamentary respon¬ 
sibility as to foreign politics. 

( d) Recognition of the right of self determination of the nations of 
counteracting violent suppression and politics of war. 

The Conference considers it the duty of all Socialistic Parties to be 
active in order to render possible an early conclusion of peace, and 
to work energetically m favour of such conditions of peace as may form 
a basis of international disarmament and of the democratisation of 
foreign politics. 

The Conference protests against the infringement of international 
right in the case of Belgium, and expresses a hope that the Social 
Democracy in all belligerent countries will, in the strongest wav 
possible, oppose every violent annexation at variance with the right 
of self-determination of the peoples. 

The Conference, thus, reiterates the principles of peace of the Inter¬ 
nationale, and summons the International Bureau to convoke the Social 
Democratic Parties to joint deliberation, if not earlier, at least at the 
beginning of the negotiations of peace, in order to examine the con¬ 
ditions of peace, because the Conference considers it absolutely necessary 
that the conditions of peace be not stipulated without the collaboration 
of the working men and women, or against their will, and summons 
the working class in all countries to concentrate their efforts in order 
to realise a permanent peace throughout the world. This war, with all 
its horrors, has only been possible because the Capitalistic class of 
the different countries still holds the power in its hands. The Con¬ 
ference, hence, summons the Socialists to work with the greatest 
energy in order to conquer the political power so that Imperialism 
may be ruined, and that the International Social Democracy may fulfil 
its great mission of emancipating the people. 

The Social Democracy of the neutral countries is summoned to 
address itself in some suitable way to the respective Governments in 
order that these may find ways separately or in common with prospects 
of success to offer themselves as mediators of an early and lasting 
peace. 


The Conference of the Social Democracy, in Copenhagen, learns that 
five members of the Russian Duma, assembled in order to make a 
report to the present Conference, have been arrested, owing to this 
circumstance. The Conference expresses its sympathy with these five 
comrades, and strongly protests against s^ch violence to the legal 
representatives of the working class. 
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Resolutions Adopted by Conference comprising 
Representatives from Great Britain, Belgium, 
France, and Russia, held under the auspices of the 
British Section of the International Socialist Bureau, 
14th February, 1915. 

This Conference cannot ignore the profound general causes of the 
European conflict, itself a monstrous product of the antagonisms which 
tear asunder capitalist society and of the policy of colonial dependencies 
and aggressive imperialism, against which International Socialism has 
never ceased to fight, and in which every Government has its share 
of responsibility. 

The invasion of Belgium and France by the German armies threatens 
the very existence of independent nationalities, and strikes a blow at 
all faith in treaties. In these circumstances a victory for German 
imperialism would be the defeat and the destruction of democracy 
and liberty in Europe. The Socialists of Great Britain, Belgium, France, 
and Russia do not pursue the political and economic crushing of Ger¬ 
many; they are not at war with the peoples of Germany and Austria, 
but only with the Governments of those countries by which they are 
oppressed. They demand that Belgium shall be liberated and com¬ 
pensated. They desire that the question of Poland shall be settled 
in accordance with the wishes of the Polish people, either in the sense 
of autonomy in the midst of another State, or in that of complete 
independence. They wish that throughout all Europe, from Alsace- 
Lorraine to the Balkans, those populations that have been annexed 
by force shall receive the right freely to dispose of themselves. 

While inflexibly resolved to fight until victory is achieved to accom¬ 
plish this task of liberation, the Socialists are none the less resolved 
to resist any attempt to transform this defensive war into a war of 
conquest, which would only prepare fresh conflicts, create new griev¬ 
ances, and subject various peoples more than ever to the double plague 
of armaments and war. 

Satisfied that they are remaining true to the principles of the Inter¬ 
national, the members of the Conference express the hope that the 
working classes of all the different countries will before long find 
themselves united again in their struggle against militarism and cap¬ 
italist imperialism. The victory of the Allied Powers must be a victory 
for popular liberty, for unity, independence, and autonomy of the 
nations in the peaceful federation of the United States of Europe and 
the world. 

On the conclusion of the war the working classes of all the industrial 
countries must unite in the International in order to suppress secret 
diplomacy, put an end to the interests of militarism and those of the 
armament makers, and establish some international authority to settle 
points of difference among the nations by compulsory conciliation and 
arbitration, and to compel all nations to maintain peace. 

The Conference protests against the arrest of the deputies of the 
Duma, against the suppression of Russian Socialist papers and the 
condemnation of their editors, as well as against the oppression of 
Finns, Jews, and Russian and German Poles. 
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INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY. 


Constitution and Mules, 

1915-16. 


NAME. 

The Independent Labour Party. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Open to all Socialists who endorse the principles and 
policy of the Party, are not members of either the Liberal 
or Conservative Party, and whose application for member¬ 
ship is accepted by a Branch. 

Any member expelled from membership of a Branch of 
the I.L.P. shall not be eligible for membership of any other 
branch without having first submitted his or her case for 
adjudication of the N.A.C. 

OBJECT. 

The Object of the Party is to establish the Socialist State, 
when land and capital will be held by the community and 
used for the well-being of the community, and when the 
exchange of commodities will be organised also by the com¬ 
munity, so as to secure the highest possible standard of life 
for the individual. In giving effect to this object it shall 
work as part of the International Socialist Movement. 

METHOD. 

The Party, to secure its objects, adopts— 

1. Educational Methods, including the publication of 
Socialist literature, the holding of meetings, etc. 

2. Political Methods, including the election of its 
members to local and national administrative and legislative 
bodies. 

Programme. 

The true object of industry being the production of the 
requirements of life, the responsibility should rest with 
the community collectively, therefore: 

The land being the storehouse of all the necessaries of 
life should be declared and treated as public property. 

The capital necessary for the industrial operations should 
be owned and used collectively. 

Work, and wealth resulting therefrom, should be equit¬ 
ably distributed over the population. 

As a means to this end we demand the enactment of the 
following measures: — 
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1. A maximum of 48 hours’ working week, with the 
retention of all existing holidays, and Labour Day, May 1, 
secured by law. 

2. The provision of work to all capable adult applicants 
at recognised Trade Union rates, with a statutory minimum 
of 6d. per hour. 

In order to remuneratively employ the applicants, Parish, 
District, Borough, and County Councils to be invested with 
powers to— 

(a) Organise and undertake such industries as they may 

consider desirable; 

(b) Compulsorily acquire land; purchase, erect, or manu¬ 
facture buildings, stock, or other articles for carrying 
on such industries; 

(c) Levy rates on the rental values of the district, and 

borrow money on the security,of such rates for any of 
the above purposes. 

3. State pensions for every person over 50 years of age, 
and adequate provision for all widows, orphans, sick and 
disabled workers. 

4. Free, secular, moral, primary, secondary, and univer¬ 
sity education, with free maintenance while at school or 
university. 

5. The raising of the age of child labour, with a view to 
its ultimate extinction. 

6. Municipalisation and public control of the Drink Traffic. 

7. Municipalisation and public control of all hospitals and 
infirmaries. 

8. Abolition of indirect taxation and the gradual trans¬ 
ference of all public burdens on to unearned incomes, with 
a view to their ultimate extinction. 

The Independent Labour Party is in favour of adult 
suffrage, with full political rights and privileges for women, 
and the immediate extension of the franchise to women on 
the same terms as granted to men; also triennial Parliaments 
and second ballot. 

Organisation. 

I.—OFFICERS. 

1. Chairman and Treasurer. 

2. A National Administrative Council. —To be composed 
of thirteen representatives, in addition to the two officers. 

3. No member shall occupy the office of Chairman of the 
Party for a longer consecutive period than three years, and 
he shall not be eligible for re-election for the same office for 
at least twelve months after he has vacated the chair. 

4. Election of N.A.C.—Four members of the N.A.C. 
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shall be elected by ballot at the Annual Conference, and nine 
by the votes of members in nine divisional areas. 

5. Duties of N.A.C.— 

(a) To meet at least three times a year to transact 
business relative to the Party. 

( b ) To exercise a determining voice in the selection of 
Parliamentary candidates, and, where no branch 
exists, to choose such candidates when necessary. 

(c) To raise and disburse funds for General and 

By-Elections, and for other objects of the Party. 

(d) To deal with such matters of local dispute between 
branches and members which may be referred to its 
decision by the parties interested. 

(e) To appoint General Secretary and Officials, and 

exercise a supervising control over their work. 

(/) To engage organisers and lecturers when convenient, 
either permanently or for varying periods, at proper 
wages, and to direct and superintend their work. 

(g) To present to the Annual Conference a report on the 
previous year's work and progress of the Party. 

( h ) To appoint when necessary sub-committees to deal 
with special branches of its work, and to appoint a 
committee to deal with each Conference Agenda. 
Such Committee to revise and classify the resolu¬ 
tions sent in by branches and to place resolutions 
dealing with important matters on the Agenda. 

(i) It shall not initiate any new departure or policy 

between Conferences without first obtaining the 
sanction of the majority of the branches. 

(k) Matters arising between Conferences not provided 
for by the Constitution shall be dealt with by the 
N.A.C. 

( l ) A full report of all the meetings of the N.A.C. as 

held shall be forwarded to each branch. 

6. Auditor. —A Chartered or Incorporated Accountant 
shall be employed to audit the accounts of the Party. 

II.—BRANCHES, FEDERATIONS, AND COUNCILS. 

1. Branch. —An Association which endorses the objects 
and policy of the Party, and affiliates in the prescribed 
manner. 

2. Local Autonomy. — Subject to the general constitution 
of the Party, each Branch shall be perfectly autonomous. 

3. For local organising purposes there shall be nine 
divisional areas, each of which shall have a duly constituted 
Divisional Council composed of representatives from Federa¬ 
tions of Branches within the area. 

4. The boundaries of Federations shall be defined by the 
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Divisional Council, and each branch shall affiliate to the 
Federation for its district, except where local circumstances 
make this impracticable, in which case the Divisional 
Council may allow a Branch to affiliate to it direct. 

5. Each Divisional Council shall make provision for its 
own financial needs, and shall be responsible for (a) con¬ 
vening an Annual Conference of all branches within its area; 
( b ) the assistance of branches through the Federations as far 
as possible; and (c) any other business delegated to it by 
the N.A.C. 

III.—FINANCES. 

1. Branches shak pay one penny per member per month 
to the N.A.C. 

2. The N.A.C. may strike off the list of branches any 
branch which is more than six months in arrears with its 
payments. 

3. The N.A.C. may receive donations or subscriptions to 
the funds of the Party. It shall not receive moneys which 
are contributed upon terms which interfere in any way with 
its freedom of action as to their disbursement. 

4. The financial year of the Party shall begin on March 
1st and end on the last day of February next succeeding. 

IV.—ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 

1. The Annual Conference is the ultimate authority of 
the Party, to which all final appeals shall be made. 

2. Date. —It shall be held at Easter. 

3. Special Conferences. —A Special Conference shall 
always be called prior to a General Election, for the purpose 
of determining the policy of the Party during the election. 
Other Special Conferences may be called by two-thirds of 
the whole of the members of the N.A.C., or by one-third of 
the branches of the Party. 

4. Conference Fee. —A Conference Fee per delegate (the 
amount to be fixed by the N.A.C.) shall be paid by all 
branches desiring representation on or before the last day of 
February in each year. 

5. No branch shall be represented which was not in 
existence on the 31st December immediately preceding the 
date of the Annual Conference. 

6. Branches of the Party may send one delegate to Con¬ 
ference for each fifty members, or part thereof. Branches 
may appoint one delegate to represent their full voting 
strength. Should there be two or more branches which are 
unable separately to send delegates to Conference, they may 
jointly do so. 

7. Delegates must have been members of the branch they 
represent from December 31st immediately preceding the 
date of the Conference. 
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8. Notices respecting resolutions for Annual Conference 
Agenda shall be issued to branches by the General Secretary 
through the Divisional Councils. Eesolutions for the Agenda 
must first be submitted by branches to a Divisional Area 
Conference, and resolutions agreed to by the Divisional Con¬ 
ference must be forwarded by the Divisional Secretary to 
reach the General Secretary eight weeks before the date of 
the Annual Conference, and issued to the branches two weeks 
later. Nominations for officers and N.A.C. shall be sent to 
the General Secretary by branches eight weeks before the 
date of the Annual Conference, and these shall be issued to 
branches at the same time as the resolutions. Amendments 
to resolutions and additional nominations may be sent by 
branches to the General Secretary at least four weeks before 
Conference. 

9. The final Agenda and nominations for N.A.C. shall be 
issued to branches by the General Secretary two weeks before 
the Conference. A balance sheet and statement showing the 
income and expenditure of the Party for the financial year, 
the number of branches affiliated, and the amount each 
branch has paid in affiliation fees shall also be issued prior to 
the first day of the Conference. 

10. A Committee of five persons shall be appointed by the 
N.A.C. to consider resolutions and amendments for the 
Annual Conference Agenda, to revise and classify same, and 
to place resolutions dealing with important matters on the 
Agenda. Any resolution which has been defeated at a 
Divisional Conference may be forwarded by the branch 
responsible for same for consideration by the Agenda Com¬ 
mittee, on whose authority it may be included in the Annual 
Conference Agenda. In the absence of a delegate from any 
branch in whose .name a resolution appears on the Agenda, 
such resolution may be moved by any delegate from the same 
divisional area. Resolutions (except emergency resolutions) 
and proposed alterations of Constitution by N.A.C. shall be 
submitted to the Annual Divisional Conferences before 
appearing on the National Conference Agenda. 

11. The Chairman of the Party for the preceding year 
shall preside over the Conference. 

12. Conference Officals. —The first business of the Con¬ 
ference shall be the appointment of tellers. It shall next 
elect a Standing Orders Committee, with power to examine 
the credentials of delegates, and to deal with special business 
which may be delegated to it by the Conference. 

* 13. In case any vacancy occurs on the N.A.C. between 
Conferences, the unsuccessful candidate receiving the 
largest number of votes at the preceding election shall fill 
the vacancy. Vacancies in the list of officers shall be filled 
up by the vote of the branches. 
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14. The principle of the second ballot shall be observed in 
all elections. 

15. The Conference shall choose in which Divisional Area 
the next Conference shall be held. 

V.—PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES. 

1. The N.A.C. shall keep a list of members of the Party 
from which candidates may be selected by branches. 

2. The N.A.C. itself may place names on the list. 

3. For the purpose of providing names of members to go 
upon the Labour Party list of candidates, members shall be 
selected by ballot in the same way as Divisional Representa¬ 
tives of the Council are elected. 

4. No Person shall be placed upon this list unless he ha& 
been a member of the Party for at least twelve months. 

5. Branches desiring to place a candidate in their con¬ 
stituencies must, in the first instance, communicate with the 
N.A.C., and have the candidate selected at a properly 
convened conference of representatives of the local branches 
of all societies affiliated with the Labour Party, so that the 
candidate may be chosen in accordance with the constitution 
of the Labour Party. The N.A.C. shall have power to 
suspend this clause where local or other circumstances 
appear to justify such a course. 

6. Before the N.A.C. sanctions any candidature it shall be 
entitled to secure guarantees of adequate local financial 
support. 

7. No Branch shall take any action which affects pre¬ 
judicially the position or prospects of a Parliamentary candi¬ 
date who has received the credentials of the Labour Party 
without laying the case before the N.A.C. 

8. Each candidate must undertake that he will run his 
election in accordance with the principles and policy of the 
Party, and that, if elected, he will support the Party on all 
questions coming within the scope of the principles of 
the I.L.P. 


The Constitution shall not he altered or amended 
except every third year , unless upon the requisition of two- 
thirds of the N.A.C. or one-third of the branches of the 
Party , ivhen the proposed alterations or amendments shall 
he considered at the following Conference. —Resolution, 
Edinburgh, 1909. 
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The Independent Labour Party 

stands for a constructive 
international policy. 

THE 

Labour Leader 

is the official organ of the 
Party and should be read by 
every member and every 
advocate of peace. Order 
your copy to-day from your 
newsagent, or send for a 
specimen copy to the : : : 

Publisher, LABOUR LEADER, 
30, Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 
























